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ABSTRACT 

This report is the first of a 2-part study aimed at 
assessing levels of information about and perceptions of vocational, 
technical, and adult education (VTAE) in Florida. Analysis of data 
collected during a statewide survey of 630 Florida residents in late 
March and early April 1971 revealed that perceptions of VTAE seem to 
be generally positive, but information about vocational education 
seems to be low as well as unrelated, in any systematic way, to 
images of VTAE. It was also found that some groups, namely older 
citizens and housewives, are reticent in regard to participation in 
VTAE program. When asked to define the term vocational education, 
persons of higher social status tended to respond in concrete terms, 
viewing vocational education as either specific skills, training, or 
education, while lower status persons tended to say that vocational 
education was "something good.*' Groups identified as potential users 
of public information programs included: (1) low income groups, (2) 
high school dropouts, (3) service and manual workers, (U) non-whites, 
(5) housewives, and (6) senior citizens, The type of information 
needed and method for channeling it to each of the target groups 
should be determined under controlled testing. The sample design and 
questionnaire are appended, (SB) 
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ITiis iv.:i ;.>•■■ I: is Ihe roiiiO-t of n sl:a'L-C'.v;;Lci-3 jiurvcy of Florid-.i raci- 
denlr; l,fi}:cn in M:^-::h caTO.y /^r'.!! of 197I. It is t?.o lir-st pari 

ox a b.-.'o pai.-'L i;c:udy aiin.-cl at assessing I.qvoJ.s of inforirL-rtj.on about" and 
pGrceptions of Vooatioi-.a:. , -TGchnicDl , and Adu.l.t Educatioji in Florida. 
lliG results aro. proserVc-d i:: the si:-: diaptca--; . The firot- pi-2Gcnts an 
ove;r.viev; of Florida r^^-sidents r^:::-^po:-i-ded to qucG liens about V'J'Av;. T:in 
secoiid chaptei? exajninos tlie few diffe.rance.s vihich v.--:.ra found tc e.xisl- 
betv/aGii the five adraj-iistrative areas v/hich the Divi .ion of Vo- -•tio:.a.l . 
Technical and Adult Education has crefit-isd hi '■^ in Fl: -:_ua, Th: thi'd 
fourth chapters exaLiine perception^i of ai-id i.:_forrnatio;i about VTAi: in a 
rather detailed fas:iion. Trie fifth c}iapter takes a s'Jir.'i^iry lock at the 
interaction betv.-een pe:oceptions and inf oniiation . Finally, the si;cih 
cliapter presents conclusions and r^corrmendations which were felt to ba 
pertinent. 

Since the entir>a i-^povt is rcit]>er extensive, we recommend that 
those who are interested only in a overview of the results pay p.ar--L-icu.l rir 
attention to tiie fii->3t c'lnd last cliapters. Vrnile we feel that each chaLiter> 
is ijnportant i.n its ovm rio-if, these t\7o chapters will provide the reader 
with a reasonable overviev; of the entire, oroject. 

FinalJ.y, we would be remss if v/e did not thank all of those whose 
efforts went- into this pjpoject. It has been a TironiLniental. task and 



Tii£ PA'iTERT-i OP'' RE3K)MSL" - A:-1 0'v':^RVILV/ 

In this chapter, di.scussion v/ill. li.Tnit: ' .; to a bi prosenta- 
tion of the o\'er.ill r^ja. ts for tha v/nole s-.ate. for each ^-f the 
questions v;hicr, ^r.-erc asked in the survey, v^ill r.^resent t.e fnsquancy 
for response c:-'.-.^r-Drie3 and i?=!ka a few hri^f coniTrsnts, Mora detailed 
analysis of sel. -::ted variables v.-ill be r-sz'^vsd for later ^jiapters of the 
, report . 

^ w^?- nu.:yit er::-£Jct, a rrajcrity -fncoe interviewed had not taken 
part in an occupational training prDgrdira. In fact, as can be seen from 
Tal-jle 1.1, only 20.6 percent of all i-espondents said rhat either rhey or 

TABLE 1.1 

Have you or any other meirber of your fai.iily ever taken part 
in an occupational training progran 

(Percentages) 

Yes 20.6 

No -/g.i 

Don't Knov; . .3 

Total 100.0 
CM) (898) 
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other inantoa of thair fiLMLly had don- so. We asked the 20 peircent Cv5~o 
indicated tt£it they }^,ad piirticipatod in occupational trainl.-ir: pTOgv.,,,o 
to do.scrib- tho pi-ogz-^a-TL. 7h-se rosultc are shown in Table. 1. ?. ALnoT/c 
hall those who said ti^^l they had '^iicipated in a progi'-n (:'0.2 
percent) cculd tell us onl, the field in ■.diich they had trail 
.included, fields such as c-->enters, dIu: ers, secr^t-aries, 
:idrig p:v-3on::-3l and so fort... Kone of th-^s-:-. individ___ls l: i":ed t- ■ 
nrairnir^ tc ''7TAE or any ot]>a- specif '^c^.^::',- ._dentif5-^ 1.1 e 



TABLE 1.2 

Kind of occupational training programs taken part in by 
respondents or members of their fa-'oilies 

(Percentages) 

Junior College Pi\3gra.T. 5.8 

VTAE Program Other Tnan Junior College 13.2 

On- the- Job Training or Apprenticeship 9.0 

Training Ln a Specific Field 49.2 

Other Training 15,9 

No Response 6^g 

Total 100.0 

CN) (189) 

About one out of five did, however, indicate that their training 
was through soir^ kind of VTAE prD^.im. As can be seen, 5.8 percent of 
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those said thau- fney ei-L}:c<r- had or war-c curi\nntXy participating in a 
Junior College pi-ogr-im. lino x^A^inhig 1?.,2 parcent said that their 
training had been tlii-ougli corra ot-h3r ph.ase of VI/\E progra:p£;. Ahrost 
one, out of teii i-^-spondents C9. 0 porcGnt) said fiia-L their training was 
through an on-the-job or apprentice sriip progr-i-i'Ti. The rernaining 22.°. 
percent of the .---spond. • -.o . :.dicated : triay had participated in 
an occupational, training pro.g7?a'n gave us very little inforniation as to 
the nature of their training. About 15.9 percent sa.id only that they 
v/ere trained and did not tell us under wl^^at kind of program the training 
took place. The remaining 6.9 percent gave no i^esponse at all. 

After asking Florida residents whether they had actually partici- ' 
pated in an occupational training prograii, we asked whether they had ever 
considered entering some kind of vocational education program. The result 
for the question are shovm in Table 1.3. Clearly, as we might expect, a 
majority (74.1 per-cent) had not personally considered vocational education 

TABLE 1.3 

Personally considered entering a vocational educational 
pro gran ; 

(Percentages) 



Yes 25.7 

No 74.1 

Don't Khov; .2 

Total 100.0 

(N) (898) 
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lher« may v.'ell be sysL-G:riatic differ-3!-ic£G ariiont; those who have and riave 
not considep3d enteririg vocational Gducation programs. We v;ill leave 
the e>q?3.oration of those possibilit.ies mtil a latere chapter of the 
rispor-t. 

Respondents w^.r^^ asked to tell, in their ov;n words j vjliy they had 
or had not considered entering a vocational education ppogi->am. Tables 
1.4 and 1.5, re'^pe.ctively, give these r\2sults. 

TABLE 1.4 

Why respondents had considered entering a vocati.cnal 
education program 

(Percentages) 

To Acquire or LTprove Skills 35.3 

To Inprove Self ~ 4,5 

To Improve Job or Pay Opportunities 17.8 

No Reason Other Than General Interest i+.S 

Finish School or Get More Education 9.8 

Other 23.6 

No Response if, 5 

Total 100.0 

(N) (224) 

Slightly over one-thirx3 (35.3 penrsnt) of the 25.7 percent who 
had consider>Dd vocational education said that their reason was to imprave 
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existing or ac^yire nc:.; skills. AhcMt one out of five (17,8 percent) 
said that thay had consid-^^red vooc.tional education in or>der to iirrprovs 
job or pay conditions. Other categories incnti.oned were general L.pn.ve- 
i^^t of one's self (4.5 percent), ganoral interest (4.5 percent), and 
finishing school (3.8 percent). 

Table 1.5, as ^.;e have said, shows the reasons which 'people gave 
for not having considei-d vocational education. Mot unexpectedly, a 

TABLE 1.5 

. Why respondents had not considered entering a vocational 
education prx^grani acxu.idx 

(Percentages) 

Np^r Thought /\bout It 3^2 

Lack of Tiine or Money ^ ^ g 

Already Have Job or Skill 27.9 

In or Went to College 10.5 

Feel No Etesii-^ or Need 8,7 
Housev/ife ' ' ' 10 8 

Know of No Opportunities in the Area 2 . 3 
Too Old 



Other 



18.4 
8.3 

No Response 5^0 

Total 100.0 
(I^) (673) 
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niuriber of riiSpcndents (27.9 paroant) simply said that they had a job 
or skill and. theraforo, Vvcre urt.inL'ciYjstod in vocational education. 
ll-iiSj in fact 5 is the Eiingle. lar^^v---'^ catego^'y of respon£;e. /Jbout one 
out of ten (10.5 percfjnt) i,ndicatcd that they were either currently iji 
college or a college graduate and filso felt no desire foz' vocational 
training. The r^niaining responses are son^ev/hat irare Lnteresting. 

AlnDSt one out of every five respondents said that he felt he 
was too old to consider a vocational program. V/hile this will be 
examined more closely at a later stage of this report one or two com- 
ments seem pertinent here, Florida is v/idely knov.Ti as a retirement 
state and the pi'oportion of population over 65 years of age is growing. 
As this trend continues, it may become more aiid more iinportant from both 
a social and economic viev^7point to ensure that senior citizens are 
clearly informed as to the varied opportunities V7hich are available to 
them through vocational education programs. The results presented here 
seem to indicate that this ir^^^v not currently be the case. 

About one in ten (10 percent) of the respondents indicated that 
she was a housewife and as such had no time or interest in vocational 
education. Here again ^ it seems evident that, in our changing society, 
alternatives can be presented to women who wish to play the role of 
housewife while maintaining interests outside of that role. Both house- 
wives and senior citizens are two groups of potential clients who should 
not be ignored when public information prograros are developed. Final ly, 
about one out of twenty respondents suggested that they lacked either 
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tiiG tir;.G or the money to e.nr'Oll in vocatior.al education prograr.s. As 
we wi3.1 shovj IcitePj the belief thdt vocationcLl. erJucation. is both thwe 
consuming arid expensive may, especially anionp; certain subgroups, be 
based upon misinfornvition. If so, it must }>d effectively destroyed 
through public infonration efforts. 

The next set of questions de£LL wi,th how people perct^ive vocational 
education. We atteirpted to assesa feelings in Cvjo different ways. The 
fir^st way was through what' is generally called an "open ended" question. 
This is a question vzhich allows the subject to respond freely and say 
* whatever corras to his mind. The second teclinique was to assess how 
respondents felt about specific discussions of vocational education 
through the use of a series of questions vdth which they could simp].y 
agree, disagree, or indicate that they were undecided. 

The open ended question asked, "Generally speakirig, what comes 
to your mind when you think of vocational education?" Ihe responses 
and the frequencies for each one are sho^^/ii in Table 1.6. The nost 
striking feature in the responses is the low frequency of any kind of 
negative reaction to vocational education. Indeed, only 3.1 percent of 
all -respondents had negative remarks. Cleai->ly, regardless of other 
conclusions about the ijnage of vocational education in Florida, it can 
safely be said that there is certainly very little over^t hostility. 
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TmiX 1.6 

What comes to inivd v;}>.n you tluink of vocational education 

(PercGntag-2s) 

Specific Trades or Skills 16. 9 

Trainij-ig or Education 26.1} 

Govera-fx^nt Prograjiis 3^3 . 

Specific Vocational Schools 1,1 

General Positive Reaction 16. 5 

General Negative Reaction 3,1 
Vocational Education Takes Place of College 1.9 

High School Prograjiis 1.2 

Private School Pi-ograms 2.8 

General Reference to Work 4,8 

Other g^g 

Nothing, No Response 15,0 

Total 100.0 

(N) . (898) 
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The irost fnaquently given ansv;ei' to thG question v;as that voca- 
tional education bn;;ur-lnt to mind tra.HirLr.g or education. GanGrally, 
ijiterviev.x-os V7ho ra^-de this resporise had lit'cle else to say on the iratter 
even when the intewiewer probed. Slightly over one-fcurl'h (2eM per- 
cent) of the respondents gave thjLs ansvv'er. 

About one out of six (16.9 percent) said that they thought of 
various trades such as plurnhers, electricians, mechanics and so forth. 
About the sara number (16.5 percent) simply gave a positive response. 
People who ansv;ered in this category made conirnents such as, "It's great," 
or "I think it's wonderful," or "Vfe need more of it." 

Vocational education was not associated, by large numbers of 
people, ^d-th goverr.-ent prograins (3.3U percent), prcgr^jiis v/ha.ch take the 
place of high school (1.9 percent), high school programs, work in general 
(U.8 percent) or private schools (2.8 percent). 

As we consider these responses, two points should not be overlooked. 
The first, which we have already discussed, is that vocational education 
seems to evoke responses from the public which are either positive or ' 
neutral. They most certainly ar^e not negative. Second, responses to 
this question generally seemed to lack depth which might reflect a 
meaningful understanding of the nature of vocational education in Florida. 
Jiespondents seemed to know that vocational education had som.ething to do 
with tra.ining, or specific skills or felt that it was good, but they vrare 
not able to go beyond these kind of siirple responses. We will comrrLent 
further on the extent of low infonnation levels in a later chapter of 
this rxspoi-^t. 
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T]ie SGcono • j^ur fort to assess percept.i.ons of VTAE was 

a series of seven s tcitcinents alxjixt vocaLionv^l educa'Lion to v;hich 
respondents could agree, disagree, or say tliat they were undecided* The 
results for this group of questions are sho^.vn in Table 1,7. 

Generally, respc^nses were r:ost favorable in re.gardo to VTt£. 
Tv.o-thi.rds of the sanple (67.6 percent) agreed that more ernphasis should 
be put on job training and technical education than on preparation for a 
university. About the same mmber (68.6 percent) felt that voca.tional 
education could be as useful, as a college degree. An over^/jhelmir\g 82 
percent disagreed with the proposition that vocational education does 
not really improve chances for job success. An even higher percentage 
(92.2 percent) agreed that vocational education helps people get jobs 
vri-th better pay and only slightly fewer (86.3 percent) did not see being 
middle aged as affecting one^s decision to participate in vocational 
education . 

There are, however, tv;o very inportant exceptions to this other- 
wise extremely positive reaction to VTAE. First j many respondents felt 
that most people don't have the time to enroll in vocational education 
programs. V/hile it is true that a majority (59.5 percent) disagreed 
with this statement 3 a significant minority either agreed (27.6 percent) 
or said that they were undecided (12.8 percent). Second, and perhaps 
more important, 40.3 percent of all respondents agreed with the proposi- 
tion that most people don't have the money to enroll in vocational 
education programs. Moreover, 11.4 percent were undecided. Thus, only 

EKLC 
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TP'BUZ 1.7 
Li.;ii selected dirr.ens3,oriS of VTAS 
(Percen-cages) 

.Agree Undecided DisagpHze Total (N) 

More empliiisis on voca'tional ' 

education than on college. 67.6 14.7 17.7 . 100.0 (890) 

People don^t have tiine to 
enroll in vocational 

education. 27.6 12.8 59.6 100.0 (890) 

People don't have the ironey 
to enroll in vocational 

education. 40.3. 11.4 . h8.3 100.0 (897) 

Vocational educatior. can be 
as useful as a college 

degnse. 68.6* 15.0 16.4 100.0 (895) 

Vocational education doesn't 
inprove chances for job 

success. 8.4 9.2 82.4 100.0 (895) 

Vocational education helps get 

jobs with better pay. ^ 92.2 4.9 2.9 100.0 (893) 

After middle age, vocational 
education is out of the 

question. 6, "4 7.3 . 06.3 100,0 (892) 
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U8.3 percenL responded in a f as ni.on v;]iich ij-idicated a positive reaction 
to YTrJ^ on ti-iis -dinv^nsion. Indeed ^ this is the only item to which less 
thcin a majority responded favorably. Ihe low level of positive response 
to both of these questions is gre£itly magnified vjhen one recalls tlie 
sizable irajorities which responded favorably to all other questions in 
thi.s group. 

Hiese are ai^as which must- be kept in niind during the developrrent 
of public inforr;*3tion prograir^ . VJhile other considerations rriay be 
important to 'those v;ho think of entering vocational programs, it is 
clear that time arid ironcy are probably among the rrost iii^:!ortant . 
Although v/e will subject these variables to closex^ analysis latei^ in the 
report, it can be s 'd here that they provide a starting point to 
increasing participation in ^/TAE programs. 

Finally in this section, we asked respondents to choose the name 
which they liked best for job training programs. The results for this 
question are shov,Ti in Table 1.8. Slightly over one- third (35.2 perncent) 
chose Career Education while 24 . 4 percent chose Vocational Education and 
21.6 percent chose Occupational Education. About one out of five ' 
respondents (18.8 percent) were undible to answer the question. While 
CEireer Education gained more support than either of the other two possi- 
bilities, it seems clear that there is little consensus on this question. 
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TABU-; 1.8 

A najfie for job tx-^aiiYing progirajas 
( PerKnenL'dige s ) 



Vocational Educa'L'ion 2H..'-t 

Occupational Education 21.6 
Career Education 35,2 

Don't Know 18.8 

Total 100.0 

(N) (898) 



The final series of eleven questions atterrtpt to assess both 
levels of av7areness and information about VTAE. These questions fall 
into three categories. The first deals with public av;areness of various 
kinds of advertising effort-s^ the kind of n^dia through which respondents 
recall having hear^i the advertising and what was recalled about the ad- 
vertising itself. We have also gathered this same kind of infomiation 
about the new program vjhich is currently being adverLised called Success. 
Second J we have attempted to understand the extent to which people know 
of vocational opportunities both in their home ai^ea and throughout the 
state. Finally 3 there are three items which reflect specific kinds of 
information about VTAE. 

WriBn asked whether they had seen or heard some kind of advertising 
relating to vocational education^ a surprising 65.5 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they^ indeed , had. At least to the extent 

o 
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TABLE 1.9 



Seen or heard advertising ahout vaccLtioric:! education 



(Pe^rcentages) 



Yes 



65. S 



No 



30.4 



Don't Know 



4.1. 



Total 



100.0 



CN) 



(898) 



that people are able to recall having seen or heard advertising, existing 
public information piograms seem to be having some impact. As will be 
pointed out belov;, hovvever, this iray be quite misleading. 

The single most frequently menti.oned source of information about 
vocational education , as shov.Ti in Table 1.10 , was television. Almost 
35 percent of the respondents reported th^t this was their prime source 
of information. The nex± most frequently mentioned source was newspapers 
with 22,8 percent indicating them as their primary source of information. 

Radio and billboards v/ere reported as a primary source of infor- 
mation by only a few of those intervievjcd (3.2 percent and .3 percent 
respectively) . About one person out of five reported that thir .infor- 
mation came from a combination of sources. 

As we have suggested above , respondents who had seen or heard 
advertising were asked to r^.ca3.1 what was stressed in the advertising* 
It is important to remember tliat this question was asked only of those 
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TABLE 1.10 

SoiiTccs of infomiat-fon about vocaticrial education 



(Peix jnta£'-3s) 

Television • . 3U.8 

Radio 3 . 2 

Nev/spaper 22.3 

Billboajxi .3 

Combination 19.9 

■Other 11 • 2 

Don't Knov/ 7.8 

Total 100,0 

CM) (588) 



who reported having seen or heard advortising. A rather dismaying, if 
rot completely surprising result, is sho'.^jn in Table 1.11. Of the 65.5 
percent who reported havip.g seen or h^ard advertising about vocational 
education, 55.3 percent reported that they could not recall anything at 
all that v;as stressed in the advertising. This finding overshadows ariy 
other results presented in the table- 

A fev-; sij:nple calculations provide us with an even more disturbing 
result. That is, only 29.3 p-rx2ent of ^he respondents v#io said that they 
had sc_;r. cr heard advertisin:; about vnci^ional educ^-tion were also able 
to re' :ill anything at all abou" what w=s stressed the advertising; 
Moreov.rr ^ it must be noted th;t there is no .rea] vzaiy, i-.dthin the context 
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TABLE 1.11 


• 


Recall v;li3.t was str-esscd in 


advertising 


(Percentages) 


• 


Specific IViides 


6.5 


Spacific Vocational Schools 


10.1 


Other Schools 


1.1 


Traijning or Educata.on 


6.5 


Govemiiient Programs 


3.8 


Career or Personal Advance-nent 


5.9 


Other 


10.8 


Nothing, No Response 


55.3 


Total 


100.0 


' ■ (N) 


(555) 



of this study J to assess the accuracy of the recollections by tlie 29 
percent. It is certainly not unreasonable to assume that a number of 
them incorrectly recalled the content of any advertising which they 
might have seen. V/hen this kind of error is considered , it is clear 
that the number of respondents who had both seen advertising and could 
accurately recall its content is disturbingly low. 

VJhile we hesitate to draw any firm conclusions at this stage of 
analysis, it must be pointed out here that public iiiformation efforts 
which are clianneled solely through the mass media appear to have some 
serious problems associated with them. l\/hi.le they seem to riake a number 
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of people awards of vocational education ^ or at least t'nat vocational 
education is beLng advertised ^ there ar^3 so]:\e real questTions about tlie 
depth of ixifonnation v/l-dch is bsing transnvitted- V/Tiile V7e have no data 
to support this contention ^ vje 'strongly suspect that a decision to enroll 
in a vocational education prDgr£im is subst^mtially different from a 
decision to vote for a political cc^ndidate or to buy a particular brand 
of soap. If for no other reason, this argu::ent seems to have some face 
validity on the basis that a decision to participate in a voc=^tional 
education program requires a comiuitment which commands more of an indi.- 
vidual's resources than do the nr)re ephem.eral decisions to vote for a 
candidate or to purchase a certain brand of soap. It 5 therefore 5 seems 
clear to us that an image-making approach to public inforfnation does not 
meet the needs of VTAE. We will return to this question at a later 
stage of this report, 

V7e next asked respondents whether they had ever heard of an orga- 
nization called Sucess, We expected ^ of course ^ that affirmative 
answers to this question would be very low since' advertising had only 
just begun when our survey work was completed. As Table 1,12 shows, our 
expectations were borne out. Only . 9. 6 percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that they had heard of Success. Of those, 76.8 percent either did 
not know where they had heard of Success or indicated that they had heard 
of it somewhere other than television. This, of course, was ^ot possible. 
Moreover, of the 9,5 percent who said that they had heard of Success, 
only 1.8 percent could make any guess at all as to what it might be. It 
is safe to conclude that very few peoDle have heard of the prog-ram. 
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Nov/, let us turn our attervL'ion to V7ha.t people kiiov; about tlie 
opporLunities for vcxjationeJL education. Four quast.ions v/erc used to tap 
this ar<3a of inforrration. The first two vj-^re^ "Are there any oppor^tuTui- 
ties for vocational education v;here you live?^' and ^Mtow about Florida in 
general 5 vTOuld you say that there are very irany opportunities for voca- 
tional education here?*^ The results are shovm in Table 1,13. 

I' ■ 

' TABLE 1.13 

I 

Op(>Drtvu"iities for vocational education 
( Percentages ) 

Yes Mo Eon^t Knov; Total (N) 
Opportunities VJher^ You Live 51.4 28.0 20.6 100.0 (898) 

Opportunities in Florida 48.9 20.0 31.1 100. 0 (898) 

As will readily be seen^ there are a few differences betv;een answers to 
these t\NO questions. First, v/hile a majority (51.4 percent) said that 
there were opportunities for vocational education in the area where they 
lived, slightly less than a inajority (48.9 percent) said that there were 
opportunities in Florida generally. Rirther, a higher proportion 
answered "don't know*' when queried about Florida (31.1 percent) than did 
so when queried about their home area. Tliese results are not particu-- 
larly surpr-ising inasmuch as we might well expect people to be somewhat 
better informed about the area in which they live than other areas of 
the state. 

o 
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IT-ie results shovn\ hi Table 1 . 14 provide us VD.th GOir.e'.diat ifor^e 
interest rosul.ts. Rospondonts v;ho selxcI that there were opportunities 
for vocational education v;cre asked to na-ae soire of ttiein, hotii for their 



Named One Center 

Named IVo Centers 

Named Three Centers 

Named Four or More Centers 

Only PrograTis Mentioned or 
No Response 

Total 

(N) 



TABLE l.m 
Opportunities for vocational education 
(Percentages) 

Heme Area 
37.8 



13.7. 
5.1 
2.1 

41.3 
100.0 
(U68) 



Florida Generally 
12.8 
5.1 
1.1 
.6 

80.4 
100.0 

(453) 
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home area and the state. Vie accepted only those ans'i-jers which referenced 
specific facilities for vocational education. V/hi.le this nnay be a some- 
wliat stringent requirement, a.t is justified on the basis that it is 
relatively meaningless to know that there are op^x^rturiities to learn the 
skills of a mechanic without knowing where one might go in order to do so. 
We did, however. sepa:oately code those responses where names of skills 
which could be learned were given. They are also presented separately 
in the table. 
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A irajority of those v;3io said that theirs were opport unities for 
vocational education in the a^-^^a \^i\^:^:cq: they lived v;ere able to n^une at 
least one center v;here such opportunities vjorc available. About four 
out of ten C^i-1,3 percent), hovjever, v/ere unable to do so. Considering 
both the percentage who said tliat there v;ore opportunities and the per- 
centage who v;er^ able to na'ne at least one opportunity ^ v;e find that 
only 30,2 percent of these resiXDndonts were able to do both. 

The sair.e pattern prevails when opportunities throughout the state 
are considered. I'he effect ^ however, is greatly ii^agnified. Indeed 3 
only 9.6 percent of the respondents who said that there were opportuni- 
ties throughout the state were able to nanie at least one center where 
such opportunities nii.ght be available. 

This leads us to the early conclusion that levels of specific 
information about vocational opportunities is abysm£Llly low. It seems, 
in fact, that while ab^out half of the population thijiks that there ex^ 
opport^jnities for vocational education, only a small proportion of that 
half can say what those opportunities niight be, -The other half of the 
population suffers from either a lack of infoimation or misinfoniiation. 

Final ly, we turn to three items V7hich were designed to tap sonje 
specific bits of d-n formation about VTAE. In the first, v;e asked 
respondents whether they thought vocationaJ. education progr^ams were for 
young people only, aduUrs only, or both. As Table 1.15 shows, a]jiiost 
ndne out of ten respondents correctly answered that vocational education 
programs were for both young people and adults. 
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TMiU: 1.15 

Vocatic;'!-;:!]- educat.icn for youj-:g, aaiilts or both 

(Percentages) 



Young V . '+ 

Adults . 6 

Both 89 . 8 

Don't Kiiovj 2.3 

Total 100 . 0 

(N) (898) 



We also asked whether people in vocational education programs 
can go to college. The I'esults for this question are contained in 
Table 1.16. While the trend is not as st-rong as on the previous 

TABLE 1.16 

Can vocational education students go to college 

(Percentages) 



Yes 75.1 

No M.8 

Don't Know 20.1 

Total 100.0 

(N) (898) 



O 
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question, a cle.^ ...ority Ol., pe^ent, .i„.,eated tMt, 

Peopxe in vocUonaX e.ucaUo. p..,r.s co.a ,o . eon,.. .Z^^,, 

be noted that irany of those who did not .iv-^ .r • 

^^-o not gn.ve an afrinnative answer 

s^ly indicated quite honestly that they did not W. 

We finally asked i^sidents if they h.d hoar.3 of -,n 

y of any vocational 

youth organizations. As Table 1 n .hr.. 

^ 1.17 shows, only slightly over four in 



TABLE 1.17 
Heard of vocational youth" organizations 
(Percentages) 

Yes 
Wo 

•Don't Know 

Total 
(N) 



42.1 
46.8 
11.1 
100.0 

(898) 



ten gave a positive answer. Morpovpr. =o • ^ 

flortover, as is shown in Table 1.18, wh-n 

we asked what so.e of these organizations we., slightly over si. out^ 
o. ten either gave no .sponse or gave no co^ct .sponse. it appears 

then that little is- known about vocation.1 n . • • 

^ux vocational opportunities which are 

available to young people. 
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MIX 1.18 

Names of vocational youth organizations 



(Percentages) 

Named One Organization 31.7 

Najiied H-jo Organizations . S . 8 

Named Three or More Organizations 1.6 

No Correct Response or No Response 60.9 

Total 100.0 

(N) (379) 
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Siurtmr:ipy 

Ti\70 rather clear patterns emerge as one reflects on tliis broad 
overviov; of the data. Firsts perceptions of VTAE seem to be generally 
positive. Ihis is not without exception ^ however. It was found, for 
exajnple, that on the V^o crucial prograTis, responses vjere not nearly so 
positive as on other dijriensions. V/e have conjectur^ed that this effect 
my be magnified arrong various subgroups of the population. Chapter III 
will consider this question in some detail. We have also noted that a 
nufnber of respondents indicated that they thought that their age was a 
limiting factor in any decision to participate in vocational education 
programs. Likewi.se, many women suggested that their roles as housewives 
and mothers prohibited participation in vocational programs. We sug^ 
gested that in both of these cases adequate awareness of the varied pos- 
sibilities offered by VTAE may be lacking* 

Second > information about vocational education seems to be rather 
low. That is perhaps an understatement. It seems that the more specific 
the information required ^ the lower the levels of public infoiTnation. 
In this vein, we suggested that there is sane serious question as to the 
role that the mass media can play when it is used in an image maJd-ng 
fashion. Some innovative and persistent thinking and experimentation-, 
may well be needed to solve this problem. We will say more about levels 
of inforiration in the last chapter of the report* 
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In the next chapter j the data v?j.ll be examined in order to 
detcmine v;liat, if any, differences c:>:ist betveen. each of the five 
adiriinistrative VTPE districts in ricrida. 



DISTRICT DIFFEIU^MCES 

ITiis diapter ijxajTLinas dj.f feiHEinccs which v;ere observed across the 
five districts in v/hich the survey v/as administered. As can be seen by 
the excimination of the "'map* on the fo].lowing page 3 each of these districts 
corresponds to an administrative area ciTiated by the Division of Voca- 
tional ^ Technical and Adult Education. District I is comprised of the 
counties in Morthv/est Florida ajid the Panhiandle. Dist'rict II is in the 
Northeastern section* District III is made up of the counties in the 
Central East Coast region ^ extending across the center of the state to 
the West Coast. District IV includes those counties on the Southern 
West Coast corrjiionly referi'^d to as the Suncoast and several counties in 
the center of the state. Finally , District V includes the Southern tip 
of the state as well as a number of Southeastern coastal counties. 
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Upon exaniiiv3tiori of tlic data gattiCir-ncl fro:ri cadi of the five 
districts, we wor-e rather su>:'prisGd to find that, by iind- large, patterns 
of responfics in one district were much like those of any other distri.ct. 
Di.fferenccs v;ere found to oxisl^ on on]y six of the variables for which 
data was collected. As v;ill be seen shortly, even these differences 
tend to be small and more often than not, meaningless. 

The first difference occured wlien respondents V7ere asked to tell 
us what came to their mind ^;hen they thought of vocational education. 
As can be seen in Table 2.1, there were three major response categories 
which account for over 70 percent of all ansv;ers in each dist-rict except 
District V. There, the figure is a slightly lower 67.5 percent. That 
is, about seven out of ten respondents either said that specific trades 
or skills , training or education or some positive response came to mind . 
All other responses account for only about three out of ten respondents. 

There are some small differences bet-ween districts, however, 
which should be noted. Specific trades such as mechanics, plumbers, 
carpenters, and so forth were most frequently mentioned in conjunction 
with vocational education by those in District I (29.7 percent of 
District I respondents gave this answer)-. 

District I was followed in order by District II (23. if percent), 
District II (17.9 percent), District V (17.8 percent) ajid fijially 
Dist-rict III (13.3 percent). Training or education came to the minds 
of those in District V most frequently with 38.8 percent making this 
response. Districts II and III run close behind with 36,8 percent and 
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TABLE 2.1 

V/liat vocationoil education brings to ridnd 

district 
(Percentage 3) 



District 


Specific 
Trades 


Traii'iing 
or 

Education 


Genei'al 

Positive 

Reaction 


All 

Other 

Responses 


Total 


(N) 


I 


29.7 


17.6 


23.0 


29.7 


100.0 


(74) 


II 


17.9 


36,8 


20.0 


25.3 


100. 0 


(95) 


III 


13.3 


3^^.5 


26.5 


25.7 


100.0 


(113) 


IV 


23.1+ 


22.5 




29.8 


100.0 


(111) 


V 


17.8 


38.8 


10,9 


32.5 


100.0 


(129) 



34.5 percent respectively. Slightly more than 22 percent of the 
respondents in District IV made this response and only 17.6 percent of 
those in District I. Generally positive responses were made most fre- 
quently by those in District III with all other districts except V in 
the same range. In the fifth district only slightly over one out of 
every ten residents made a positive response. 

As we have said^ these differences are not large. Perhaps we 
can more succinctly summarize differences in the table by pointing out 
that when all responses but the throe major ones under consideration 
are excluded 5 the modal tendency in Dis'trict I was to tKink of 
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voccitional edfcaLion in ter-ins of specific trades. In District II ^ III, 
as^id V, the Tcda,l tendency was to t?iirbk of VTAE in terms of training or 
education* Fixiallyj in Distr^ict IV , the tendency was to thin): of voca-- 
ti;Dnal education in terms of some kind of positive frcji^ework devoid of 
any specific substantive content. 

Differences also occured when we asked respondents whether they 
had heard of Success. Thiese were not v^holly ui'iexpected. Advertisements 
for Success were beginning to be aired over local television stations 
when we had completed approximately three quarters of our interviev/ing . 
Thus, since interviews were completed for eacii district before m.oving to 
the next (beginning with District I and ending with District V) ^ we 
e>qpeGted some respondents in Districts IV and V to have seen the adver- 
tising prior to having been interviev7ed . As Table 2.2 shows ^ this 
apparently did occur. Slightly over 12 percent in each of these two 
districts indicated that they had, indeed, heard of Success. However, 
this is probably a high estimate of the number of people who had actually 
heard of the program- District I shci>7S 9.9 percent and Disti^ict III 
show:;: 8rl percent of the respondents indicating that they had seen or 
heard about Success. This seems, if not impossible, highily unlikely. 
Certainly in District I it was irnpossible for people to have heard of 
the program through any kind of public media advertisements* A good 
guess is that these individuals were cither rois taken or, as sometiines 
occurs in survey research, simply told the interviewer what they thought 
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TABLE 2,2 

Heard of Succgsg 
by 
distric t 

(Percentases) 



District Yes No 



abtal CN) 



^ 90.1 100.0 (101) 

1-5 98.4 100.0 (128) 

8-1 91.9 100,0 (123) 

12,2 87.8 100.0 (123) 

t 

V 12.7 87,3 100.0 (1310 



he wanted to hear. On this basis, it can probably be safely assumed • 
that the percentage of respondents who actually had heard of Success in 
Districts IV and V was substantially less than ten. 

The third variable on which some minor differences bet"ween 
dist-ricts occured was on the question of whether those who are enrolled 
in vocational education programs can go to college. The results for 
this question are sho^m, by district, jji Table 2.3. As we have noted 
earlier, a majority of the respondents throughout the state correctly 
responded that vocational education students could go to college. 
Examination of Table 2.3 shows that tMs conclusion is also to be 
reached in each of the five districts. There are, however, some 
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TABJJ: 2.3 

Can people in vccational ediic-nticn 
prograjfis go to college 
by 

distract 

( Per cent a r;o s ) 



DistTict Yes No Do Not Knew Total (N) 



I 78.2 2.0 19.8 100.0 (101) 

II 82.6 2.3 15.2 100.0 (132) 
m 72.9 3.1 . 24.0 100.0 (129) 

IV 75.0 3.1 21.9 100.0 (128) 

V 71.4 9.3 19.3 100.0 (140) 



variations. District III ranks highest on this question with 82.6 per-' 
cent of the respondents giving an affirmative answer. District V ranks 
lowest with about 11 percent fewer' respondents giving an aff innative 
answer. It should also be noted that Distirict V shows the highest pvo~ 
portion of "no" responses. Thus, while many respondents in each of the 
other four districts said "don't know", about one out of ten in District 
V were simply misinformed on the question. 

differences were next found on the question of whether high 
schools and junior colleges should put more emphasis on job training 
than on preparation for a university. The findings for each district 
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ax-e shavn iri TaS^le 2,M, The highest Level of sup];ort for Kiorct amphasis 
on vocational education was fouitd in District III v/here 75.0 percent of 

TABL£ 2.4 

Vioro empl-iasis on vocational education 

by 

district 
(Percentages) 



District 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Total (N) 


I 


52.5 


32.3 


15.2 


100.0 (99) 


II 


71.8 


9.9 


18.3 


100.0 (131) 


III 


75.0 


12.5 


12.5 


100.0 (128) 


IV 


66.9 


18.1 


15.0 


100.0 (127) 


V 


68.3 


8.6 


23.0 


100.0 (139) 



the respondents agreed with the proposition. District III was followed 
rather closely by Districts II ^ and IV respectively. District I 
shows the laN/est level of agreement with only 52.5 percent of the 
respondents doing so. About one out ,of three respondents in District I 
indicated that they were Lindecided on the question. 

It .shou],d also be noted that although District V shows about two~ 
thirds of all respondents indicating support for more emphasis on voca- 
tional education 5 this district also has the highest proportion 
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(over one out of every five) of the respondents \'fuo disagreed v/ith the 
notion of mo^^3 oirrphasis on vocational educatipru Tiris suggests that 
tliere laay be iror^e polarization of opinions here thcin elsev;here in the 
state . 

As is shown in Table 2.5, diffeiences ^-/ero found v/hen v/e asked 
whether vocational education could be juGt as useful as a college degree. 

TABLE 2,5 

Vocational education can be just as useful 
to me or iry childiren as' a college degixie 

by^ 
district 

(Percentages) 



District Agree Undecided Disagree Total (N) 

I 70.0 10.0 20.0 100.0 (100) 

II 58.3 15,2 26.5 100.0 (132) 

III 73.6 8.5 17.8 100.0 (129) 

IV 70, S 15.0 14.1 100.0 (127) 

V . 68.5 20.0 11.4 100.0 (140) 



On this question 3 all districts except the second were ratlier closely 
united in their agreeii^nt with the statement. In District IT, over one 
out of four flatD.y disagreed with the statement and only 58.3 percent 
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Finally, vie take pfiosing note, of reactions in each distidct v;hen 
we asked respondent g to select a na-ne for various kinds of job training 
programs. l"he options pro/ided v/ere Vocatiomil Education, Occupational 
Education and Career Education'. Results ar^ sha^/n in Table 2.6. 

TABLE 2,6 

A name for VTAE progran:is 
by 
distrj.ct 

( Percentage s ) 



Vocational Occupational Career Do Not 

District Education Education Education Kjiovz Total (N) 



I 


24.7 


15.5 


39.2 


20,6 


100.0 


(97) 


II 


24.6 


23.1 


30.0 


22,3 


100.0 


(130) 


III 


18.1 


30.7 


. 33.9 


17.3 


100.0 


(127) 


IV 


19.4 


. 27.4 


37.1 


16.1 


100.0 


(124) 


V 


'34.8 


15.9 


39.4 


9.8 


100.0 


(132) 



We noted in the previous section that there was no clear choice 
of the majority with respect to a name for these pi-ograms. The same 
holds t^rue for each of the five districts. In District Ij about tvo 
out of five selected Career Education ^ but one out of four selected 
Vocational Education and over one out of ten chose Occupational 
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Educcition, District II is even ip.ore closely divided with the laipgast 
categor'y (Career Zducation) amounting to only thi-x^e out of ten 
res[A>ndents . D.istrict III tended to go soinev^hat mvor^ heavi],y for either 
Occupational Career Education with less than one out of five selecting 
Vocational Education* District IV is very similar to District III ivith 
the exception that Career Education seen\s to be slightly more popular. 
Finally 5 District V shows the highest level of support for both Voca- 
tional and Career Education with Occupational Education getting only 
slightly more than one out of every ten respondents. 

Clearly there is no overall choice of a naiiie for vocational 
programs which is popular with the majority of people in each district. 
Indeed, the only thing that can be noted is that a plurality 5 however 
small, in each district chose Career Education. 
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ai/vi^L-R III 
PERCEPI'IOW OF VOCy;nOri-\L EDUCA'J.'ION 

We noted in Chapter I that, v;ith a few exceptions, VTAE enjoys a 
most positive L-itige in PMorida. In this chapter', we will explore what 
various groups of people thiiik about vocational education in somewhat 
mor-e detail. In particular , v;e will deal with five of the questions 
which were used to tap the kinds of feelings people have about VTAE. 
They ajre, in the order of discussion, (1) "Generally speaking, what 
comes to mind when you think of vocational education?", (2) "V/hy have 
(haven't) you considered entering a vocational education program?", 
(3) "High schools and junior colleges should put more emphasis on job 
trai.ning and techjiical education th n on preparation for a university.", 
(U) "Most people don't have the time to enroll in vocational education 
pi->ograms . " , and (5) "Most people don't have tl-ie money to enroll in voca- 
tional education programs." 

In Chapter I other variables wei-^ included in this group of per- 
ception questions. They have been excluded frx^m further analysis in 
this section for one or both of two reasons. First, variables were 
excluded for v;hich there was a high degree of consensus among respondents 
about the ansv/er. TJius, for example, "Vocational education helps people 
get jobs with better pay" v;as excluded because ov?.r 92 percent of the 
public agreed with it. In those cases, meaningf j1 analysis of the dif- 
ferences between the kinds of people who are likely to agree or disagree 



^0. 

is not possible because of the srnall nu\nber clisagr^eeing. Second ^ 
vardables v;ere excluded from analysis v/hen they were not significantly 
ixi].ated to independent varial^les . Tliat is 5 when l-ciiov/iiiG a person ^s 
sex or race J for exair.ple, was unable to help us better understand tiie 
response that lie rnade, the varia^:>le was excluded fixDfn furtl'ier analysiis. 
The variables v;hich have been included provide an excellent base 
through which a rather clear understanding should emerge about the natu2?e* 
of the kinds of people who have more or less positive images of voca- 
tional education. 

VJhat Vocational Education Brings to Itind 

We will first examine how various groups of people responded wl-ien 
they were asked to te.llj in their own v;ords, V7hat vocational education 
brought to mind. As in Section II, only the three major response cate- 
gories are considered, the others providing too few cases for meaningful 
analysis . 

Table 3.1 examijies the differences bet^veen men and women. As can 
be seen, both sexes tended to answer this question in much the same 
fashion. Women were slightly more likely than men to say that either 
specific skills or training or education came to mind. Males, on the 

Independent variables are variables such as sex, race, income, edu- 
cation, v;hether a person has teikon part in vocational program and 
so forth. 
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ether hand, were slightly iroT'e liJccly to niake a jx)sitive conDf-Bnt than 
were women. Again 5 tl:iere viere no truly significcint patterns of dif-- 
ference between the responses of tj"iesG ti-zo groups. 

TABLE 3.1 

What vocational education brings to iidnd 

by 

respondent's sex 
(Percentages) 



Sex 



Wliat Comes to Mind 


Male 


I'einale 


Specific SkiD.ls 


18.1 


21.3 


Training or Education 


28.0 


33.3 


Positive Reaction 


21.2 


18.1 


All Other Responses 


32.7 


27.3 


Total 


100.0 


iCO.O 


(N) 


(321) 


(4^1) 



Next we consider response differences between racial groups. 
Table 3.2 shows that non-whites (9.1 percent) were significantly less 
likely than whites (21.1 percent) to define vocational education in 
terms of specific skills. Ihey were, however > more likely to make 
some positive response. About 30.3 percent of the non-whites did so 
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wliile only 18*2 percent of the v/h.itas did* Thiisi soniev;hat greater 
tendency on the part of non-v/liites to ma}:e a poGi/tive response to thi.s 
question must not^ however , be taken to mean tliat ncn-v/1 litres are rnor^e 
favorably disposed to Vl'AE programs than are v/Iiites. We will show later 
in tliis r^-port that non-w]iites are arrong the least informed ciloout VTAE 
and 3 indeed 3 v/ith regard to some specific dimensions of VTAE^ are prob- 
ably more negative than whi.tes, 

TABLE 3.2 ' 

What vocation or education brings to mind 

by 
race 

(Percentages) 



Race 



WhaL Comes to l^fznd. 


Wiite 


Non-Wliite 


Specific Skills 


21.1 


9.1 


Training or Educaticn 


30.7 


33.3 


Positive Reacticr 


18.2 


30.3 


All Other Responses 


30.0 


27.3 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


(N) 


■ (691) 


(66) 
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In distinction to sex and r-cice, education seeins to play a rather 
importarit role in the detennination of how people are likely to define 



vocational education , as is sho^AT] by Table 3.3. Of liiose with less than 
a high school education, aDirost fovr out of ten, (39.7 perccint) nicide 
some positive response to vocational education v^hile only one out of 
ten (10.0 percent) menti.oned specific skills and just over *tivo out of 
ten mentioned training or education (23,U percent). J^mong the higher 

TABLE 3.3 

VJhat vocational education brings to mind 

education 
(Percentages) 



What Comes to Mind 




Education 




Less Than 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


fere Than 
Eigh School 


Specific Skills 


10.0 


24.2 


22.9 


l"raining or Education 


23.4 


34.4 


33.7 


Positive Reaction 


39.7 


11.5 


12.1 


All Other Responses 


26.9 


29.9 


31.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(209) 


(244) 


(306) 



education groups, however, the pattern is reversed. Fully 56.5 percent 
of those in the highest edacaL'iona]. group thought of vocational educa- 
tion in terms of either specific skills or training or education. T^le 
ssame pattern is true of those v;]-io had comp].eted high school. 



The sajne general, pattern holds vjhen var'i.ou.53 income groups aitre 
considen^d. In the lov/cst income group over four out of ten niade a 
positive r-2Sponse as is shcv/n in Table 3.M. In all income groups over 
$6, 000 J over 50 percent of the respondents indicated that they thouglit 
either specific skills, traini.ng or educatiori. 

TABLE 3.4 

What vocational education brings to mind 

income 
( Percer^ tages ) 



Incom e 

Less Ihan ^000 $6,00l ?107001 Over 
What Comes to Mind $3,000 5,000 10,000 15,000 $15,000 



Specific Skills 


lU.l 


19.9 


13 


.3 


^30^3 


23.9 


Training or Education 


19.? 


27.2 


42 


.8 


30.^ 


23.9 


Positive Reaction 


41. 3 


21.9 


20 


.6 


12.3 


11.0 


All Other Responses 


25.7 


31.0 


23 


.3 


26.6 


41.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(78) 


(151) 


(180) 


(162) 


(109) 



Thus, the overall pattern of response seems to 5.ndicate that mid- 
dle and upper status groups tend to define vocational education in fairly 
SDecific terms. For these groups, vocational education brought to mind 
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skills or trddes such as electricians, carpenters, med-k-uiics and so on. 
Also, amDng rrciny of this o-roup VTAE v/as seen as a kind of training pro- 
gram or as a fonr. of education. Irjwer statu?^ g^-'^ups, hovjever, shovjcd a 
marked tendency to defL-ic vocational education as some kind of "good" 
program. Tliey mat not h.ave been sure of the kir..a of pregrams offei-ed • 
through VT/i' .but they did say , in an overall senr.c , that the programs 
were good. As v;e have msntioned earlier, positive evaluation of VTAE 
is not without exception. Tnis is irr)r^ particul.arly t-rue of those 
groups of lower social status. Thus,, the positive responses here must 
no± be taken as a.:iianket positive iniage of VTAE by lov/er social status 
groups. We shall return to this point shortly. 

Why^Not Enroll in a VTAE Progra m 

We turn next to a consideration of the reasons whi.ch Florida 
residents gave for never havijig considered enterijig a vocational educa- 
tion program. Tabic 3 . 5 shows rasp^nsec to this question controlling 
for the sex of the respondent. By and large, there are few differences 
between the responses of iran and women. As we rni.ght expect, more men 
said they either h^d a job or skill or were in or had been to college 
(M9.8 percent) than -did women (3M.2 pexx:ent). For both men and women, 
however, these wer^ the single most frequently given reasons for not 
considering a VT.AE progi-'am. 
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TABLE 3..S 

VJhy not consider vocatlor-al education 

by 
sex 

(Percenteges) 



Reason for Mot Considering Sex 



Vocational Education 


Male 




Never Thought About It 


2.3 


3,.B 


Lack of Time or Money 


5.8 


4.7 


Have Job or Skill 


35.1 


25,5 


In or Went to College 


14.7 


8,7 


No Desire 


11.6 




?Iousewife 


0.0 




Know of No Opportunities 


3.5 


1.6 


Too Old 


20.1 


1>8.9 


Other 


6.9 


10.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(259) 


(380) 



We have already said that rpoEuiy housewives "saw their role as a 
housewife hindering par-ticipation in VTAE prograjns. It should be noted 
that this response was made by about one out of every five women 
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interviewed (19.2 percent). This finding seems to substantiate oid? 
earlier coinnents in vjliich we sugger.ted that housewives iwc iiideed a 
potential clientele gi'oup which did not seern to have Ijeen tapi^ed. 

We have also nottid above tljat many respondents felt that they 
were too old to enroll in VTAE pro^rranis. Table 3.5 gives a inore detailfid 

TABLE 3.6 

Vlhy not consider vocati.onal education" 

by 

respondents age 
(Percentages) 



Reason for Not Considering 
Vocational Education 






Age 






18-25 


26-35 


36-50 


51-65 


Over 65 


Never Thought About It 


5.6 


5.4 


2.2 


1.3 


5.2 


Lack of Time or Money 


5.6 


10.8 


3.9 


1.3 


5.2 


Have Job or Skill 


22.2 


26.2 


39.9 


34.9 


11,5 


In or Went to College 


39.8 


7.7 


11.2 


6.0 


5.2 


No Desire 


5.6 


14. 6 


12.4 


6.0 


4.2 


Housewife 


14.8 


21.5 


12.4 


8.1 


3.1 


Ki'iow of No Opportunities 


1.9 


1.4 


3.4 


2.7 


2.1 


Too Old 


. 0.0 


3.1 


7.3 


26.8 


56.3 


Other 


5.6 


9.2 


7.3 


12.8 


7.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(5if) 


(130) 


(178) 


(149) 


(96) 
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picture of this finding. Of the raspondcrrls wlio were in the age group 
26 to 35 5 only a small 3.1 percent felt that, they were too old for VTAE. 
ITie percentage is also small for those who v/cra from 36 to 50 (7.3 per- 
cent). Al)out 50 years of age^ however, seems to be sometl-dng of a 
breaking point. Over' one out of every four of those in the 51 through 
65 categoi-y felt that they v/ere too old for VTAE. Of those who were 
over 65 years of age^ fully a majority (56.3 percent) felt that th^y 
were too old for VTAE. Again ^ vjc point out that VTAE has the potential 
to offer our senior citizens nujnerous alternatives to complete inaeti- 

» 

vity throughout the retirement years. 

It is also interesting to note that the number of potential VTAE 
clients may not be as large among the 18 to 25 year old group as might 
be expected. Indeed ^ of those in that age group v/ho had not considered 
vocational education > 62.0 percent indicated that they either already 
had jobs or skills or^ alternatively, were in or had been in college. 
This means that at most 38.0 percent of this age group are high potential 
clients for VTAE. Moreover , if housewives are excluded ^ this figure 
drops to 23.2 percent. 

Finally there are some rather interesting differences in 
responses vjhen race is held constant* These are shov/n in Table 3.7. 
An even 14.0 percent of non-whites indicated simply that they had never 
thought of enrolling in a vocational program* This figure is substanti- 
ally higher than for whites (2.U percent). Ihis finding may well be 
,^^/ery important for it seems to indicate that public information efforts 
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TABLE 3,7 

VJhy not consd.der vocational cducdition 

by 

(Percen cables) 



Reason for Not Considering Race 

Vocational Education Wliite^^ Non^-V.Qiite 



Never Tliought About It- 


2.^ 


14.0 


Lack of Time, or Money 


5.0 


8.0 


Have Job or Skill 


29.1 


32.0 


In or Went to College 


,12.1 


0.0 


No Desire 


9.9 


0,0 


Housewife 


12.5 


0.0 


Kno5-7 of No Opportunities 


2.6 


0.0 


Too Old 


19.1 


20.0 


Other 


7.H 


26.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(591) 


(66) 



inay not be getting through to minority groups as clearly as they do to 
whites, . Also^ 8 percent of the non--whites said that they lack t.iine or 
money while only 5 percent of the whites did so* The particular dif-- 
feixsnce wi].l become clearer in the follovjing pages. 
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None of those in the non-vjhite group gave college as a reason for 
not considei-^ing VTAE v;h:Lle 12.1 percent of the whites did so. Moreover 
auout one out of ten vjliites indicated that tiiey had no desire to eiiroll 
in VTAE v.'Viile no non-v;hites did so, A slightly greater nuriiber of non~ 
whites (32,0 percent) thaii v;hites (29.1 percent) said that they had a 
job or skill already. Finally > about 2.6 perceiit of the whites said 
that they knew of no opportui^iities while no ncn-wliites made this 
response • 

. More Emphasis on Vocational Educati.on 

We turn next to a consideration of the extent to which various 
kinds of people felt^ that more ejnphasis should be put on vocational 
and technical training than on preparation for a university. Upon 
reflection 5 one might guess that those individuals viho should find the 
most potential use for VTAE programs might tend to support greater 
ejnphasis on them. Conversely j one might expect those who would con- 
ceivably have the least need for VTAE programs to be less concerned with 
the degree of emphasis put on such programs within the educational system* 
Generally, these suppositions seem to hold true even though the magnitude 
of responses is not as great as one might expect. 

Table 3.8 shows the relationship betv^/een desiring more emphasis 
on VTAE and race. As we have suggested might be tlie case 5 non~whi.tes 
tend to agree with this pro[x:)sition more strongly than whites (77.5 per- 
cent to 66.5 percent respectively). We hasten to emphasize that this 
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tabu: 3.8 

More emphasis on VT/MJ 
by 
r'acG 

(Percentages) 



Race 





White 


Non-Vffiite 


Agree 


. 65.5 


77,5 


Undecided 


1^.6 


1U.6 


Disagree 


18.9 


7.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


am 


(89) 



relationship is one of degree rather tliaji kind. That is, overall there 
seems to be a high degree of support for having a greater emphasis on 
vocational and technical education throughout the population. It is 
clear, however^ that non-whites are more likely to feel this way than 
are whites. 

We next examined the proposition by levels of education, /vs 
Table 3.9 sho-js, the pattern holds once again. Those in the lowest 
educational category are clearly more likely to desire more emphasis on 
VTAE (7M.4 percent) than are those in the highest educational group 
(60.5 percent). The point is strengthened when one examines the 
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r/\BL"E; 3.9 

More emphasis on VLAJ:,' 
by 

education 
(Percentages) 









Education 




Less Than 
High School 


High Scliool 
Graduate 


More lhan 
High Scliool 


Agree 




74.4 ■ 


68.1 


60.5 


Undecided 




16.2 


13,3 


15.3 


Disagree 




9.4 


18.6 


24.2 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 




CN) 


(266) 


(301) 


(314) 



"disagree" categories. Of those who had not completed high school , less 
than one out of ten (9,4 percent) .disagreed. While of those who had 
completed more than a high school education j about one out of every four 
(24.2 percent) did so. 

Finally, in Table 3.10, we exairined responses by levels of income. 
Here too, the general pattern which we have established seems to hold. 
Of those in the lowest income category (i.e., a total family income of 
less than $3,000 per year), 77.1 percent felt that more emphasis should 
be put on VTAE than on prepai"^ation for a university. In the upper income 
categories, substantially fewer respondents felt this way. Once again, 
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TABLv; 3.10 

¥xOixi emphasis cn VT/\T\ 
hy 
income 

(Percentages) 



Income 





Ijess Ihari 
$3,000 


. $3,001 
6,000 


$ 6,001 
10,000 


$10,001 
15,000 


Over 
$15,000 


Agree 


77.1 


71.8 


60.5 


69.8 


64.9 


Undecided 


14. 7 


16. H 


14.9 


13.7 


9.0 


Disagree 


8.3 


11.9 


24.7 


16.5 


26.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


■(N) 


(109) 


(177) 


(215) 


(182) 


(111) 



the point is bolstered by exajiiination of the disagi^ee category. Only 
8.3 percent of the lowest income category disagreed while over one out of 
every four (26.1 percent) of the highest income category did so. 

We are thus- forced to conclude that there is somewhat greater 
support for rest-ructur-ing the educational system airong those of lo^/er 
social status than ajrong higher status groups. However, it must once 
again be reemphasized that across all groups there seems to be strong 
support for the contention that there is too much emphasis on college 
pr^spai-'ation and not enough on vocational preparation. Ihis seems to 
speak well for the possibi]-it-ies of expanding VTAE prograjns within the 
ERJC educational system. 
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Ti\e_ Tinv?. Jiyp Vocjcitional Ecluc-atio!i 

Fijia].ly, we turn to one of the inost intersfiting vciriabl.cs con- 
tained in this study. It has already been pointed out on several 
occasions that vocati-on..! cc 'rVLion enjoys , overall, an exceptionally 
positive linage among I'lorida residents. We have gone on to suggest, how- 
ever, that there are exceptions to this generali.zation. One of these is 
having the time to enroll in vocational education progranis and the other, 
to be discussed next, i.s having the money to enrol]'.' in vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

We submit that these inay viell be the ti-zo nnst cruci.al image vari- 
ables contained in this report. One raay agree with all of the other 
propositions which we have tested ^ i.e*, there should be more eirphasis 
on VTAE; VTAE is as useful as a college degree ^ etc. ^ but if one feels 
that prograras are either too costly or too tijne consumijig for hinij we 
argue that this inayj in fact^ override all other considerations, l^/hat 
we are suggesting is that there is an intensity factor here that iriay not 
be present in the other items which were contained in this chapter. It 
may 5 for example 5 be rather easy for an individual to respond positively 
to a statement like ^^Vocational education helps people get jobs with 
better pay'^, sirrply because a response to tliis statejnent requires only a 
rather abstract conjecture. Time and money ^ however ^ are quantities to 
whichi people can more easily relate the reality of their own situation. 
Thus> we cannot overemphasize the important of serious consider^atf.on 
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of the findings preseirirod her-e in the devalopiViCint of soujid and effective 
public jnfonnaticn prcgrans. 

Table 3.11 examines rcsponses to the question of having the tirr.e 
to enro].l in vocations! education prograriis by age. Ihe age group v;laich 
ranged fmn 26 to 35 showed the grcalest number (35.3 percent). indicat.ij^g 
that most people don't have the time to enroll in vocational education. 
Across all age groups, however, one-third of the respondents either 
agreed or V7ere undecided with the statement. 



TABLE 3.11 

Time for VTAE 
by 
age 

(Percentages) 



Age 





18-25 


26-35 


36-50 


51-65 


Over 65 


Agree 


29.0 


35.3 


26.0 


26.3 


26.9 


Undecided 


6.5 


8.9 


9.1 


15.5 


22.7 


Disagree 


64.5 


55.8 


65.0 


58.2 


50-. 4 


Total 


100-0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(93) 


(190) 


(254) 


(19i|) 


(119) 



Examination of the racial breakdovm in Table 3.12 provides the 
-first indi.caticn of a Gorpowliat rrore intc:rcsting phenomenon. Over two 
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out of every five non-wh5.te respondents interviev/cd (Ml. 6 percent) 
agreed that- rrast people don't have the time for VTAT^ v;hile oii'ly sli^^litly 
over one out of four vjhites (25.5 percent) did so. Moreover ^ while six 
out of ten whites disagreed^ on].y t;^;o out of five non^v/hitcs did so. 

TABLE 3.12 

Time for VTAE 
by 
race 

(Percentages) 



Race 







White 


Non-V/hite 


Agree 




25.6 


41.6 


Undecided 




12.6 


. 15.7 


Disagree 




61.8 


42.7 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 




(M) 


(794) 


(89) 



The pattern is made even clearer in Table 3.13. Here, the 
responses of various educational groups are exaniined. As will be seen^ 
among those with less than a high school education ^ again about two out 
of five (38.9 percent) agreed. In the highest education group, this 
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figure is reduced to under one out of five (19 » 3 perc^ent), AJ.so, 
there is a clear pattern in Ihe difkigrce category vjith higher proportions 
disagreeing at each successively higher educational level. 

TABI£ 3.13 

Time for VTAE 
by^ 
education 

(Percentages) 









Educaticri 




Less Than 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


More Ihan 
?l5.gh School 


Agree 




38.9 


25.5 


19.3 


Undecided 




15.5 


10. M 


11.4 


Disagree 




45.7 


64.1 


69.3 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(N) 


(255) 


(298) 


(316) 



Finally 5 we turn to differences among income groups. Again ^ as 
Table 3.1U shcv/s, the lower the income level, the higher the proportion 
of rx^spondents who thought that VTAE programs required too much time. 

What seems to be occiiring here is a rather systematic class bias 
in perception of the time cost invo].ved in participating in VTAE pro- 
grams. Those of lower social status ^ who are, vie argue 5 most liJ<:ely to 
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Ti\BLyj 3.1H 
Time for-- VTAE 

inco:rie 
(l^ercentages) 



..^ss Thai"! 
$3,000 



Agree 41,3 

Undecided 23.9 

Disagree 34 . 9 

Total 100.0 

(N) (109) 



$3700T~~"^G;qoT '$10 5 001 ^Over 
6j000 10,000 15,000 $15,000 



32.6 


30.8 


17.0 


24.3 


14.6 


7.9 


6.6 


9.9 


52.8 


61.2 


76.4 


65.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(178) 


(214) 


(182) 


(111) 



benefit from participation in VTAE prograirs consistently point to the 
fact that VTAE involves too much time more often than otlier respondents. 
This finding could be a function of several kinds of things. For 
example, it may well be that members of lower social status groups must 
spend a great deal of their v/orking time maJcing a living and thus, in 
fact, do not have the time to participate in VTAE programs. We suspect, 
however, that in many cases the fi.nding is a function of a failure on 
the part of existing publi.c information programs to communicate effec- 
tively with these groups in realistic terms which they can relate to 
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their a^m life, stylos. This. cirgiLTsirl: v;ill be reinforced ii'i the next 
chciptcr wliero. it will be shc^m that, overall j lov.'er social sfatus 
groups are amons the most uniir'^orin^ud in the stat"e v.'ith regards to VTA"? 
prograras . 

Since these groups ai--^ potentially thr.>. uDtii availabD.e clientele 
groups for VTAIJ prr)crr'runs , v/o cannot cijni^haoize Loo strongly the necessrty 
for ex-treme sensitivity not only to the extent of public infor^rnation 
efforts directed at theirij but to the inedium thi-ougli v;hich it is channeled. 
For example J while "s.-^appy" sixty second, spots may be the most effective 
way to reach middle and upper status individuals, it may v;ell take some 
nev; and innovative appixjachcs to public infometion to reach those vjho 
are most desparately in need of basic vocational training and adult 
education. Itiese kinds of .-individuals have life styles, cognitive 
abilities and attitudes v;hich are substantially different from those who 
enjoy higher social status. Efforts at puJjlic infoniation which do not 
take these thiiigs into consideration are bound to be only minimally 
successful. 

The Mone y fo r Vocat.ional Education 

W3 now tiim to the question of having tlie nK)ney to enroll in 
vocational education. We ex-pect that oui"^ findij^gs here will be similar 
to those jjnmediately above. 
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Our first consif^cmtion is tliat of age. Table 3.15 provides 
these results. A rather surprising findi.ng cirr.c:;-<;-i'.s rcoiR excmiiiation 
this table. It siinpTv th'r:: v.'i-pi trjo -K-ceptiL ; ..iv: 18 to ?.l> yciii-' 

TABLE 3.15 

Money for VIAE 
by 
age 

(Percentages) 



" Age 





18-25 


25-35 


35- 


50 


51-65 


Over 65 


Agree 


38.7 


32.6 


36 


.2 


U7.M 


5H.5 


Undecided 


7.5- 


13.7 


8 


.2 


10.7 


12.4 


Disagree 


53.8 


53.7 


55 


.6 


41.8 


33.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(93) 


(190) 


(25 


7) 


(196) 


(121) 



old groups the concern for having the money to enroll in vocational 
education programs increases with age. Indeed ^ a majority (54.5 percent) 
of those over 65 year-s of age indicated that most people don^t have the 
money to emboli in VTAl-^ programs. We have alrcjady mentioned the problem 
of senior citizens and VTAE. This fi.nding suggests that one clear 
approach to involving senior citizens in VTAE programs is to point out 
^-'•he lijnitcd cost factor involved. 
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Next, m Table 3.1G \rj jgain ciyinitcu lacl the pattern of responses 
by race. , Ihese results provide one of the strongest relationships co: 
tained in this study. It can be put very ciniply. An '^'/rrv;] .ejjrdng 
majority of Ron-v;liites (76 J\ per^cont) ' -r .-.it VrfZ cost-s too much 

TABLE 3.16 

Money for VTAE 
by 

(Percentages) 



Race 





Wiite 


Non-V/hite 


Agree 


a 5 . 8 


76.4 


Undecided 


12.1 


6.7 


Disagree 


52.1 


16.9 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


(N) 


(801) 


• (89) 



money. While about one out of three wliites mde the Scirne response, a 
clear majority of the wliite rccpondents (52.1 percent) felt that VTAE 
was not financially out of the reach of ' most jjeople. 

The same kind of clear and strong relationship is shown in 
Table 3.17 where we exaidne levels of education. Of those v/ith less 
O 
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than a hi£li scbool edvication , al'iio^t tv;o-thi.rcls (53.3 percent) felt that 
VT/£ \-ms too 2r-;3i.ve. Arong rv:3u:^.^iclo]Tts v.dtli more than a high school 
education, ai-ovA '.he 'jn-r.e nui'ber (GS.?; jierK^ant) fait that J.t v;a5 not too 
expensive. 

TABLE S.17 
Money for VTAE 

educci"P.on 
(Perceirtages) 









Education 




Lyess Than" 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


More lhan 
High School 


Agree 




63.3 


36.6 


23.7 


Undecided 




7.9 


12.5 


12.7 


Disagree 




28.8 


50.8 


63.6 




Tota]. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(N) 


(267) 


(303) 


(316) 



As shoi-m in Tri)le 3.18, occupation pr>esents much the same finding. 
As one inoves frua the business and professional workers, the percentage 
agreeing that VIAE is out of the fitiancial reach of most people constantly 
increases. Of the manual workers, again a gixjup who could clearly l)one- 
fit fran VTAE programs, an astoiuiding 62. 2 percent agreed, 
o 
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Filially, in Taltj^.e 3.19 the f>attcrn once again liolds. /Jiaost 
tlrr-oe-f car- Ihs of tlie ].o'.vest inconie group felt tliat VTAi:: v;as too experi- 
si.ve v;hilc at tho other end of the scale ^ only 13.5 percent of those 
v?ith income 5 over $15,000 agreed. 

TABIX 3.19 

Money for VTAE 
_ by 
income 

( Percentages ) 



Income 

Leis Tlian ^3,001 $ 6,001 ?10,001 Over 
$3^000 6,000 10,000 15,000 $15,000 



Agree 


71.8 


59.0 


34.4 


26.4 


13.5 


Undecided 


11.8 


7.3 


13.5 


10.4 


10.8 


Disagree 


16.4 


33.7 


52.1 


63.2 


75.7 


Total 


100.0 


. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(110) 


(178) 


(215) 


(182) 


(111) 



Ihe point to be niade here is that these findings reaffirm the 
conclusion that a clear bias exists in the extent to which those in 
lower sbcia]. status groups feel that VTAE is within their reach. 
Although we will have some comments to make aJ-^out alternative v/ays of 
proceeding . with public infoiination in the final chapter of this report, 
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v/G point out here that in tiie conceptuali/alioii of this s'tiidy there was 
no inte.ntilcri of securing data on the qu^ist'jon of how one gains access 
to ]p\'S status groups, We do feci) hcweverj that it is jjnpcrative 
that decision niakers bo'di Kiinain'opcn to ijiriov'ativc and experimental 
apprOcic'nos and that they conduct sm rather' serious rosecirch on the 
problAii before allocati.ng large aiaounts of nioney to prograias which may 
or ni^y not render the desired effectiveness. 



Suininaiy 

chapter lias cxcijaincd the pcrccpti.ons of vocc'itional education 
v;hic]i ai'e lield by Florida residents. By and large ^ it can safely be 
said that tliese images ar^e positive. Certainly ^ high proportions of 
people agreed that vocational education helps people get jobs with 
better pay^ that vocationaJ. education can be as useful as a college 
degix:e and so forth • 

Beyond this, ^lowever, some rather important r^lat'ionships have 
been deiiTonstrated. First , it was shown that groups of lower social 
status wer-e consistently more likely than higher status groups to desire 
more e.7iphasis on vocational and technical training ttian on preparation 
for a university- We suggested that this speaks wel] for the possibility 
of expanding existing VTAE programs within the cuirrent educational 
framework. Second , vie demonstrated that there are a couple of rather 
important exceptions to the generalization that the image of VTAE is 
highly positive in Florida. Specifically , having time and money to 
enter VTAF programs were sha*;n to be important considerations for some 
Florida iresidents. To a lesser extent in the case of time, and a greater 
extent in the case of money, these individuals were shown to be residents 
of lower social status. 
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aL'\PT]-:,K IV 

U]Vi- LS OP- INi'OmTIOM ABOUT vocA'r:rarj/\L eixicaiton 

In addition to assessing the. images v-liich raspondents had of 
vocational education, v/e also attempted to find out how much information 
they possessed about the content of vocational education advertising, 
about opportunities for vocational education in the areas where they lived 
and in Florida generally, and finally, the ability of tlie respondents to 
name youth organizations concerned with vocational education. In this 
chapter, we will probe these Lnfonnational items in order that v;e may 
say something about both the deptli and quality of infonnation vjhich the 
adult population of Florida holds with regard to VTAE. 

Specifically, the analysis will focus on the responses to four 
questions. They are (1) "Do you recall anything that was stressed in 
this advertising (about vocational education)?"; (2) "Can you tell me 
what some of the opportunities for vocational education in your area 
are?"; (3) -'Can you tell me what some of the opportunities for vocational 
education in Florida generally are?"; and (U) "v\/hich vocational youth 
organizations have you heard of?". 

These information variables were considered iii i\2lation to several 
independent variables thought to be especially ijiportant here. These 
included whether or not the respondent had taken part in a vocational 
education program, wliere he had seen or hcai-^ advertising about 
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voccitional education, sex,, age, race, occupation, education, and income. 
Acrairu as in the nr-aceding chapt.-r, it i.s these, independent variaiAes 
v.'hich should provi-ie us v/ith a nreans of iron-n c:lear^].y understanding the 
patterns or responses in these data. 

• Reca ll of V/hat Was Stressed in Advertisings 

It should be noted, as we consider what respondents recalled 
liaving been stressed iji advertisij^g, . that only 228 people said that they 
had seen or heard advertising about vocational education aiid were ab].e 
to reca].l anything t>iat was st-r^ssed in the advertising. This represents 
only about 28 percent of the full sample. Thus, about 72 percent of the 
sairple a-rci classed a priori as not having seen or heard advertising 
relating to vocational education, not being able to recall the content 
of that advertising, or both. 

With this in mii;d, it is instructive to consider the relationship 
between the sources of the respondent's infomiation and what he recalled 
as being stressed in advertising. It might be expected that individuals 
who got infoinivition fmn television or radio will recall content which 
is different from those wlio got infonmtion from newspapers. 

Table 4.1 presents these results. The first point to make 
regarding these figures is that the t^.-70 predominant sources of infonna- 
tion clearly are television and newspapers. Additionally, many people 
claimed to have gotten infcrration frDm a coinbination of sources. 
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These usu-illy i.nclLidcd television and nev/spapers . Among -these ti-;o major 
categories 5 there are some int'eresting differx^nces, Mev7spaper readers 
were rrosl likely Lo recall specific vocational schoo].s as being stressed 
(50.2 percent). Television viev/ers, however, were much rrorc diversified 
in their responses. Excluding the "other" response » the rnodal tendency 
for television viev;ers was to say that they recalled training or education 

TABLE H.l 

The. relation of source of .advertising to 
perceived stress in advertising 

(Percentages) 



Television Radio Nev/spaper Other Combined 



Specific Trades 


18.8 


28.6 


4.5 


25.9 


12.9 


Specific Schools 


8.2 


14.3 


50.0 


25.9 


12.9 


General Mention of 
Schools 


2. It 


0.0 


1.5 


11.1 


0.0 


Training or Education 


21.2 


0.0 


7.6 


7.4 


17.9 


Goverr^ivent PrograTi 


11.8 


14.3 


1.5 


3.7 


12.9 


Career Advanceirent 


14.1 


14.3 


10.6 


0.0 


21.0 


Other 


23.5 


28.6 


24.2 


25.9 


22.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


. (N) 


(85) 


(7) 


(66) 


(27) 


(62) 
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as being strN^ssed (21.2 percent). A numtjar, however, repoi^tGcl that they 
recalJ.od "career cidvai-iCGnv3nt" (IM.l percent), "f-pecific trades" (18.8 
percent) or "government pr*ogrv:ini)" (11.8 percent). 'Ihis sesins to suggest 
that fiinong those it i-\E:aches, television provides a greater range of 
images than do other media sources. However, it must be emphasized that 
there v.'cm only 8S people, or slightly over 10 percent of the entire 
sample, v7ho said that they had seen advertising on television and could 
rvicall aiiythLng about it. 

As is shovfli in Table 4.2. there are a few sex differences which 
are worthy of note. In particular, females were much vx)re prone to see 

TABLE 4.2 

The relation of sex to 
perceived stress in advertisiJig 

(Percentages) 



Male Female 



Specific Trades 


6.1 


21.8 


Specific Schools 


29.6 


16.5 


(Seneral Mention of Schools 


.9 


, 3.8 


IVaining for Education 


13.0 


15.8 


Govemrneiit PrDgra-'iis 


11.3 ■ 


6.0 


Ccireer Advancement 


12.2 


• 14.3 


Other 


27.0 


21.8 


O Total • 


100.0 


100.0 
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™" (N) 


(115) 


(133) 
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specific -trades sti-xissed in advertising than \-jQ.i?e men. Males, on the 
other hand, r^ccij.lod specific schools as being stressed proportionately 
wDve tlian vraraen. Ho otlier important distinctions . ai-ose. 

As v;s expected, racial di.stinctions v/sra also iirportant (Table 
U.3). Blacks were proportionately iroi-e likely to say that specific 

TABLE U.3 

The ralation of race to 
perceived stress in advertising 

(Percentages) 



V/hite Black 



Specific Trades 


13.3 


26.5 


Specific Schools 


22.2 


26.1 


General Mention of School 


1.8 


8.7 


Training or Tlducation 


m.7 


13.0 


Government Program 


9.3 


0.0 


Career Advancement 


14.7 


0.0 


Other 


24.0 


26.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


CM) 


(225) 


(23) 
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trades war^ being str^-ssed, say that a tjarticular school was being 
stressed, or give a r>2spop.se classed as "other" th-rui wervi whites. 

As shov/n in Table U . U 5 educati.on v/as also a variable v.'liich was 
significantly i^slatcd to what one recalled as liavi.ng been strvessed in 
advertising. Proporti.onately, those i-v-spondents with less tlian a high 
school education were more prone to say specific trades had been stressed 
in advertising than were high -school graduates , or those with gi-^ater 

TABLE U.U 

The relation of education to 
perceived stress in advertising 

(Percentages) 



Less Than 

High School High School 
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More Than 
High School 



Specific Ib^ades 


16.7 


15.7 


12.7 


Specific Schools 


31.3 


26.5 


16.2 


General I-fention of School 


^,2 


4.8 


0.0 


IVaH-iing or Education 


10,4 


12.0 


17.9 


Govcrrirrent Programs 


4.2 


13.3 


6.8 


Ccireer Advanca'-iBnt 


8.3 • 


13.3 


15.4 


Other 


25.0 


14.5 


30.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


CN) 


(48) 


(83) 


(117) 
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■tivm Idgh school educations. Aclditior,a].ly , the highest education group 
was distributed all across the various kinds of cor.tent. Iher. was also 
a direct xv=lation bab-.-een an ijacrv^ase. in education .„nd a.n increase in the 
perceived stress on trainins or education in the advertising. High 
schor^l si-aduates .ir.re, often perceived advertising in ten:vs of ' govemm<=r,t 
prograias than did ei.ther the less than high school group or the nore than 

lugh school group. 

Although the ''no n^sponse" category has been excluded for purposes 
of presentation, we shoald point out that then, was a strong inverse 
rx^lation between giving no i-^sponse a^d educational attainirent. That is, 
an increase in education led to a decrease in the proportion of responses 
classed as "no", ''nothing", etc. Tlius, it appears that those at lower 
levels of educational attainnP^nt clearly have rrr,re difficulty recalling 
what was stressed in VTAK related advert isir.g. 

Some interesting co.innents can also be mde about the relationship 
of occupation to the perceived stress of advertising which is displayed 
in Table 4.5. Housewives were, the group which proportionately saw 
specific trades as being nost often perceived. The crafts group saw 
specific schools as being stressed most often. Students were the nost 
likely group to recall training or governmental programs as being 
stressed.. I^e retired group were those that most often fell into the 
"no restxDnse" category. 
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I 

Tlie fi.nal. variable \-j]\io}^ v;c vnMl consider here is incojiic^. As 
deji^oiKstrcited in Table v-e found that thc^ lesn than $3^000 income 

group vjas proportionately the inost J.Lkaly to perceive a. stress on 

TABLE ^.5 

Trie relation of income to 
perceived stiress in advertising 

(Percentages) 



« 


Less Than 
$3,000 


$3,001 
6,000 


$ 6,001 
10,000 


$10,001 
15,000 


More Than 
$15,000 


Specific Trades 


35.0 


12.2 


18.3 


8.7 


8.8 


Specific Schools 


15.0 


34.7 


23.3 


23.2 


2.9 


General Mention 
of School 


10.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0. 


8.8 


T"raining or 
Education 


25.0 


8.2 


11.7 


15.9 


26.5 


Government Programs 


0.0 


10.2 


3.3 


13.0 


5.9 


Career Advcincement 


0.0 


2.0 


21.7 


23.2 


5.9 


Other 


15.0 


32.7 


■ 20.0 


15.9 


41.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(20) 


CH9) 


(60) 


(69) 


(34) 
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specific trades in tlie advertising. A nu'Tiber of those i.n this low 
income bracket (25.0 pc?.rccnt) also :o:^called trciinijig and education as 
l)eijig stre:^£v?.dp as did ?6.5 pe.rcerrl of the over $15,000 group. The two 
gTOups of ^$6,000 to $10,000 ai-ici" $10,000 to $15,000 were irost likely to 
see a strcss on persona], achievement or career acvanceri-v^.nt . /^^airi^ v:e 
caji note tliat an ijicrease in a sooio-^economLc status variabD.e, income, 
is inversely related to a ''no^\ "no tiling'^ or no 2?esponse, 

OpporL' uniti.es for Vocatj .on^l Educa tion V/]nere You Live 

This var^iable and the n^^xt to be consi.dered give us a clue to 
knowledge of tlie bi^ath of VTAL^ programs both in the respondent's home 
£irea and the state as a whole. It must be recalled, however, throughout 
this section that the majority of the population is uninforraed as to 
specific vocational opportunities. Indeed, only 386 persons or 43.2 
percent of the sample were abl^ to give a response when they v/ere asked 
to najTve some specific opportune ti-es for vocational education in their 
area. In reality, even this figure is high. Of the 386 respondents 
who gave some answer to the quc^stion, 112 were able only to give some 
kind of pix)gram (i.e., "You learn to be a mechanic") without any 
reference as to where or how one rraght do so. Overall, then, on]y about 
30.7 percent of the entire population is even minimally infomved about 
vocational opportunities in th^ir hcn\e area. 
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We fir'St consicbrod v/hetlie^-' the reapondeirt or any irainber of his 
fatjii].y had taken part in an occupationa]. trairiiTig p7X>£rajp. (Tabl.e ^1.7). 
VJe liad assuirv^^d tliat those v;ho had, ci.thcr pc-;rsonally or through the-.i.r 
fc-uuiXies, experienced a traiiii.iig prograjn of r;o:ao kind night "dg mors aware 
of vocational oppoi'tui'iities than those v;ho liad not. As Tcitjle U.7 



TPBU: U,7 

The relation of participation in a vocaLional pmgram 
to kriov-Jledge of local progrduriS 

(Percentages) 



Yes No 



Mention of One Center 


39.0 


48. 0 


I4ention of '1\>70 Centers 


19.0 


15.7 


I'lention of llirce Centers 


12,4 


3.9 


Mention of Four or More Centers 


0.0 


3.6 


Mention of Program Only 


29.5 


28.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


• CN) 


(105) 


(281) 



dejronstreites , this does not appear to hold in any systeniati.c way. For 
exajnple, it is true that 12.4 percent of tiiose with training were able to 
name three training ccitLci-^3 and only 3.9 percent of those without training 
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v.";r<i ab3o to dc so. But rL is a].?:o true that 3.6 peir-cent of those 
v.dthouL training '.vere ci'nle to nerition loui"- or' iiore centers while none of 
thos-o with training v.'ere able to do so. 

Sor.ne rather inter-eGting disti-ncticns arose v/hen cige was con.s:idered 
(.TalAe '4.8). Generally speaking, it seen,s cle£ir that older individuals 



TABLE U.8 

The relation of age to ki'iovjledge of ].ocal pragra-ris 

(Percentages) 





18-2S 


26-35 


36-50 


51-65 


Over 65 


Mention of One Center 


48.2 


37,5 


4'4 . 7 


U8.1 


58.1 


Mention of T.-jo Centers 


17.9 


26.2 


15.9 


12.7 


6.5 


Men.tion of Ihree Center>s 


3.6 


6.3 


8.3 


7.6 


0.0 


I4ention of Four or Mo]->3 Centers 


7.1 


2.5 


3.0 


O.C 


0.0 


Mention of Pi-ogram On].y 


23.2 


27.5 


28.0 


31.6 


35.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


(N) 


(56) 


(80) 


(132) 


(79) 


(31) 



were less frequently info-x-:ned tlian tlie yoanger people. Indeed, of those 
over 65, not one mentioned iron?, than two training centers and irore than 
one out of every three irrantioned only prograiiis. 
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Pv^iCc; too secr.i£i to plciy a role in how inforiiicd FJ.orida rcsiidents 
cire as io shown iji Tai,i].e 4.9. Jfca-v/lrLtcs tended to citlK^r iTiention only 
one centG"^ (57,7 pcrx^ent) or- to n>?.ntion just a prcgiYi'n Ci^.S percent). 

TABLE U.g 

11)6 j-^lation of race to Icnowledge of local progT'cirns 

(Peipcentagos) 



White Black 



Ifention of One Center . 57.7 

Mention of Two Centers 17.3 7.7 

Mention of Ttu?ee Centers 6.7 0.0 

Mention of Four or More Centers 2.8 0.0 

Mention of Program Only 28.8 34.6 

Tot^ 100,0 100.0 

(N) • (358) . (26) 



Oiily 7 percent of ttie non-wliites were able to n-ention tvo centers. Addi- 
tionally, it must be pointed out that only 26 non-wMtes are consideix^d 
here. The reniainder of the non-whi.tes in the saiiple were either totally 
uninfomv^d or were able to give no response at all to the question. 
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Likewise J education sheds ].igl-tt o]^ v7ho is and v/ho is not infor^::ed. 
TliesQ roi.;u'J.t3 cTre sho-.-;:i in Tab3.G U.IO. lYiOse v;ith ]n:;r\^ thai^. a high 



TAIi: iO 

Tne relation of education to knov.O.edgG of local piX)grams 

(Percentages) 





Less Than 
High School 


High Scliool 


fere Tli£Ui 
Pligh Sdiool 


Mention of Oi\e Center 


64.1 


42.8 


38.1 


Mention of TV/o Centers 


7.6 


13.8 


24.5 


Mention of Three Centers 


1.1 


5.1 


10.3 


Mention of Four or More Centers 


0.0 


2.2 


4.5 


I^ntion of Program Only 


27.2 


36.2 


22.6 


Total 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(92) 


(138) 


(155) 



school education were likely to be able to mention several training 
centers* Alrrost two- thirds (GH.l percent) of those with less than a 
high school education ^ however j were abl.e .to mention onl.y one such 
center. Thus, again we fi.nd tliat those who might best gain frxDm infor- 
mation about vocational education seem to be most sorely lacking. 
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' T]ie sa\ne pditte^rn p}:x::iva.i..led v:hen occupataon v/as examined ^ as 
Table ^t.ll shov75. The proportion of psspondcml's v/ho viera able to 
mention iiydim* •thiin 0:10 traini.ng center stvjadily decrc:ai;es as v/e p^'ooeed 
dov7n thiC occupational ladder. As can bo sccn^ those in the lowest 
status jobs (Gcpvice vjorkers and laboi^^rs) v;ere clear].y unable to 
mention move, tlian one center- 

Opportunitie s fo r Vocational Educ ation in Fl orida 

Now V7e move to the broader question of what knowledge exi.sts 
about vocational opportunities in Florida generally. As we noted in 
Chapter I, the indications are that infoiTpation is even lov;er in regard 
to the v/hole state than to the area in whicJh the respondent lived. In 
fact 3 only 2U percent of those who said 'i-hat there were opportuni.ties in 
Florida were able to give any rc^v-jTOnse at all "^"0 the question of v/hat • 
those opportunities might be. Moreover ^ a^out half of those who attempted 
to tell us what pohb opportunities might be-, were a;)le on].y to name a 
program with no oth-r^r references, 

ATOng those wlio did respond, however 5 patterns were much like 
those for th?. hoirie areas, lhat is^ those in lower status groups tended 
to be less informed than those in higher status groups. Shown in Table 
^'•12 ai'o the responses of various educational grour^s* As in the pi'^vious 
section, those with higlver educational bacJcgrounds were inuch raore likely 
to nv:!ntion several training centers thdin were those of lower educational 
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TABLE U.12 

The. T'^lixtion of education to 
knoi'/Dcdge of statG-v;ide. prDgTviinf:; 

(Percentages) 





Less Tlian 
Higl-i School 


High School 


More Than 
High School 


l-Iention of One Center 


22.9 


29.7 


25.8 


I-fention of Tvxd Centers 


2.9 


13.2 


10.1 


Mention of Three Centers 


0.0 


0.0 


5.5 


Mentd.on of Four or More Centers 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


Mention of Program Oiily 




57.1 


55.1 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


(N) 


(35) 


(91) 


(89) 



Exaniiii-ition of income groups, in Table 4.13, greatly sf-rengthens 
th.is conclusion. Of those in the lowest income bracket, only 26.7 per- 
cent vjci-^ able to nisntion one center and the reinainder, 73.3 percent, 
could say only tliat various -rograms e:<isted. Gc. -rally, as i.ncome 
increased, rrore and .morxs respondents were able 'o mention t-v70, thr>5e or 
even four centers. Once again, lov;er status individuals have the least 
in f ordination. 
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TABLE M.13 

The r^:-].ation of .incojr.o to 
knowlGd^j,e of stcT'Le"V;id--3 pirogriii-'.i'-: 

( Per cen 1" a ge. s ) 



Loss Than $3,001 $ 6,001 $10,001 More Than 
$3,000 6,000 10,000 15,000 $15,000 



F^ntic;. of One Center 26.7 

Mention of Tvio Centers 0.0 

Mention of Three 

Centers 0 . 0 

Mention of Foi.ir or 

More Centers 0.0 

Menti.on of Progr£ji\ 

Only ^73,3' 

Total 100.0 

(N) . (15) 



29. U 
5.9 

2.9 

0.0 

61.8 

100.0 
(3'0 



32.8 
12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

55.2 

100.0 
(58) 



20. M 
8.2 

4,1 

0,0 

67.3 
100.0 
(49) 



22.2 
13.9 

5.6 

8.3 

50.0 
100.0 
(36) 



Vocat ional Y outh Org ^unizations 

ExamiJiation of respondent's abi.lities to naiiie vocational youth 

organizations presents mu .e saircs picturv.- a« he other information 

items presented here. Oiily ch-uM 30.7 perant of the entire sample both 

ca aimed to have heard of youth organijjations and could make any r-esponse 

when asked to name some. Moreover, 46.3 percent of those who attempted 
O 
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to nnjne a vocational youtli orgcinizcrLion did so ijicorrsctly ^ J.eaving only 
16. H percoivL* of the totc'il sanple v;ho said they had hccird of the youth 
orgar"ii:saL:ions and iN'ere co2?i">3ictly able to nane at ].east one, 

V7e oxaioined the respondents v/)io at"teinpted to name soii\e. vocational 
youth organizations by racCj educeitionj and incouie. Race is shovjn in 
Tal:>lG 4.14. /^s we have corns to expect ^ irore w?iites were able to more 

TABIX 4.14 

The rx^lcition of race to 
identifica.tion of vocational youth groups 

( Percentage s ) - 





White 


Black 


One Group Fr. ntioned 


46.4 


17.9 


TV/o Groups Mentioned 


7.7 


10.7 


Three Groups Mentioned 


2.0 


0.0 


Four or I^dp^. Groups Mentioned 


P. 4 


0.0 


No Correct Resp'..;ise 


43.5 


71.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(248) 


(28) 
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accur-atcly nrnra youlli organizations than vjerc-i nan-v;hites. Alrfost three 
qucxrtcrs of tlie non-wMtes (71. U percent) v;ho la^xdc the iiltG:npt wore 
uncuble to correctly nar- any youth organizati.on. Tnis contrasts with 
U3.5 percent of v;hites. Moreover, 56.5 percont of the .vMtes V7crv- able 
■^-i correct- ly nan\e at least one youti". group while only 28.0 percent of t)ie 
iio.-i-v;hitcs wore, able to do so. 

■ Education, again presents the same picture (Table U.15). In the 
lowest educational group, 58.2 per^:ent of the respondents incorrectly 

TABLE H.15 

The relation of education to 
identd.fication of vocational, youth groups 

(Percentages) 



One Group Mentioned 
Ti-ro Groups Mentioned 
lliree Groups Mentioned 



Less Than Than 
High School High School High Scliool 



27.3 
12.7 
0.0 



Four or More Groups Mentioned 1 - 8 
No Corix:ct Respon=-: 58.2 
Total ■'00.0 
(N) (55) 



O ■ 
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43.7 
5.8 
1.9 

0.0 
t^8.5 
100.0 
(103) 



50.4 
7.7 
2.5 
0.0 
39.3 
100.0 
(117) 
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na-r-d a youLh orscniization v;hile in the hip):33t educational g-r-oup only 
39.3 percent did so, Fui->ther, significantly more of the higfiest cducci- 
tional group was able to correct] y n£u:ie at least one ^xroirp. 

Finally, the point is driveii hbir.e hy trie consideration of i.nco-.e 
(Table i|.16). Of tlie lowest income group, an oveiwhelndng 80 percent of 
the 3:^^spondents gave an incoi-r^ect response in an ef fort to nar,>2 a voca- 
tional youth organization. In the highest inorr.- group, only 29. M 
percent did so. Notliing iriore need be said. 

TABIJE U.16 

^The relation of income to 
identification cf vocational youth groups 



(Percentages) 



Less Ihan $3,001 $ 6,001 $10,001 Kor<. Than 
?3,000 6,000 10,000 15,000 $15,000 



One Group Mentioned 


20„Q 


26.7 


43.0 


51,3 


61.8 


Two Groups Mentioned 


0.0 


15,6 


8.9 


7.9 


5.9 


Three Groups Mentioned 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


2.6 


2.9 


Four or More Groups 
Mentioned 


0,0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


No Ctorrect Response 


80.0 


55.6 


45.6 


38.2 


29.4 


I'otal 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


(li>) 


(1(5) 


(79) 


(75) 


(34) 
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Summary cind Conclufr^ioiis 

lliesc data ar^ fairl.y Ccii-iy to suinivToize. Ba^^icaliVj it is 
abundaritiy clo-nr that tiie gen-::ral adult popuiation in r'io'rida has not 
acquired a base of lonovjj.Gd^^e about" vccatiorial echicati.oM. It v;as time on 
every vari.able aiialy?.ed in tliis section tliat far irorc than a livp.jority of 
our sajitt^le failed to pass v^.ven the n^st basic tests regarding information 
about vocational education. 

Vfe said in the last chapter that a class bias seened to exist in 
tlie consideration of having both the tirne and the money to enroll in a 
VTAE program, lhat fact is even clearer with respect to infoniiation. 
It has been draiiiatically shov/n over and over again that these in lower 
status gix>ups have significantly less inforination about VTAE programs • 
Ifcreoverj it was shovm in the early pages of this chapter that these are 
precisely the sari>3 individuals v;ho are least able to recall advertising 
ijifonnation ipelati' 5 to ^/TAE. 

We cannot emphasize tliis point strongly enough. If the goal of 
existing public information programs has been to gain access to tjtose 
groups v7ho are.^ in an objective sense 3 icost likely to benefit from VTAE 
prograiaSj they have slnpiy not done the job. New and innovative approache 
must be taken. If VTAE services are to be expanded in Florida^ these 
lower socJal status gi-oups must be reacl-ied, if the rcader v;ill p£ii"^Jon the 
col],oquis!ap ^/nere they live. Information must be aimed directly at the 
life styles 5 attitudes and educational levels of these individuals. 
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fforeov-ir, serioas i'iLl-2nti,on iiiir-t k given to the ixi'li/dfii throi'[;h iihidi 
jjifoniution is ci.:m' ^led. It iiny i-iell !;;,: that sophisticated ddv::'.rt:M3iiig 
techrii.qii2s rainoled through television creates a "but it's not for .ipJ' 
attitude aCTg tlioce of lo;/er social status, Whatever the final appraachj 
we call only po:cit to the fcict tliat these data aix; cleai^ and tiie need for 
new apprcaches is evident, 



cmm^ri V 

ot: ji-n'i-;ry\CT:co:-i oi-' imfok-ia'imom nvo PLRC^mo}] 

In the. two previous chapttfp?., we iiave extensively oxani.ned £ind 
cu-ialyz.ed the pGrceptioi'is of our" adult sajrajlc v/iUi respect to vocational 
cduC':\tion and our r^aspondents base of inforT:.. ion about vocational 
education. For tlie fomer, we wer-e particalarly concerned v/ith a set of 
stateirents v/ith wlii.ch the respondents were asked to agree or disagree. 
'VJlien we t;jmed to assess inforniation , c.ioose to look at a series of 
items which v;ere i->slated to tlie breac id depth of an individual's 
infonaation about vocational education. 

It: is clearly irrportant' , however, to assess t'-ie interaction of 
infot\-ration and perceptions . VJe want to make some prelinrLnar^' and 
tentative evaluatiojis of just how our respondents caine to hold the per- 
ceptions they have acquired by one ireans or another. Our initial belief 
was that adverLising would have precious little to do witli tlie kinds of 
ima^os held by the adult population for at least three reasons. First, 
because of the great diversity of potential sources of infonration, 
Serand, because of the periphera.! place of vocational education to most 
of file adiHt population. Finally, because of tlie inability of rrast iriedia 
advert-ising to give njDre t'nan a f lectin impr>:!sr.i.on or idea which cannot 
be absorL>3d as a part an individual's cognitive structur>2 from whicli 
he makes the basL,' decisions of his life. 
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11' ^"il'^L,^^ ^ cri\ ) 1; i on 

By aiid largo ^ the?, foregoin^^ supposition v;as c^vi^act^ i.e. ^ only a 
fracition of Livu priiraty r:!icLtions pr^'^vcd to bo si^^iif icant. The fir3t 
of thiOtTO basic in leracl-ive rolatio:;s v?a v;ill con:::ider involvos identifi- 
cat'ion of so:nc! vocational education opportuniti.o-r:. in th-3 local az^ea^ and 
"High schoo].s and junior colleges sliou3.d put nore Gaphiasis on job 
training a2id tcciinical education than on prcpa'pation for a aniversity .^^ 
(Ta}:>lG 5,1) TnerxE was no clear relationsliip bet'^.'jeon these "image'' and 

TABLE 5.1 

Hie re].ation between knowledge about 
local vocational apportanities £md rrore ernpliasis on VT/\E 

(Percentages) 





Agree 


Don't Knov7 


Disagree 


Total 


CN) 


Mention of One Center 


65.9 


15 . 3 


18.8 


100.0 


(176) 


M-intion of Two Centers 


54.7 


14.1 


31.3 


100.0 


(64) 


hfention of Thrive Centers 


45. 8 


29.2 


25,0 


100.0 


(24) 


Ment'ion of Four or More 
Centers 


50.0 


40.0 


10.0 


100.0 


(10) 


No Correct Response 


73.9 


12.6 


13.5 


100.0 


(111) 


Tota]. 










(385) 
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"dxiforTnation" it:ci:\s. Tnat is, v7hr?.tov-3i' one r>2callGd in advert -In- 
v/as nost liJcely to ^igree v/ith inor-e e;np]-i:ir.-'" s on VT/iE. 

The second relationsriip of si.givi.ficcince is the one. beLv;o.'_.]i idr-nti- 
fication of vocationEil youth organizations, and "Hicrh sch'-^oi^- a, • 
colleges sliould put irore ei^rpliasis on job trciining and teclxnic:al educat-Ion 
than on prcp^c ation for a uni.versity" (Tabic 5.2). Again, we find no 
reD.afionship bel-\-7een information and irnage. 'vN^hether one v/as able to make 

TABL£ 5.2 

The relation bst"V7een knov/ledge about 
vocational youth organizations and more enphasis on VTAE 

(Percentaces) 



Mention of One Group 

Mention of T\,70 Groups 

Mejition of Three or 
More GrxDups 

No Correct RespOiioe 

Total 



Agree Don't Know Dj.sagree Total (H) 



55.8 
50.0 

16.7 
69,8 



17.5 
13.6 

50.0 
15,9 



26.7 
36,4 

33,3 
iU.3 



100. 0 (120) 
100.0 (22) 

100.0 (6) 
100.0 (126) 
(2710 



no correci: response, or v.-lietlier he 
guess was that he agreed with inore 
O 
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raade one correct response, the best 
emphasis on VTAE. Thic single 
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axcep'l"xon is that thoca v/ho inentioMc-Kl thiv-e or rrorc groups correctly. 
Hero 50.0 percent responded unclecidcid to tlia idea of m3iK.i ei::phasis on 

Ih-a ].%ist relationship to \>3 discussed is bcitwocn tlie na^nber of 
correct nientions of hi^h school yout]i organizations and ''Vocational 
education Ccin be just cis useful to ;?.c or nry cliildrcn as a college dcfx^e" 
(Table 5.3). Heix3 too^ no r-elationsliip is found between image and 
inf ormtion . We should note in passiJig that tdiL")le3 were ctnalyzcd for 

T/\BLE 5.3 • 

The relation bet^.veen knowledge atout 
vocational youth organizations and v;l-iet]ier VPAE 
can be as useful as a college degree 

(Percentages) 





Agree 


Don't Know 


Disagree 


Total 


(N) 


Mention of One Group 


68.3 


11.7 


2.0.0 


100.0 


(120) 


Mention of IVo Groups 


59.1 


4.5 


36. If 


100.0 


(22) 


Mention of Three or 
Kore Groups 


66.7 


33.3 


0.0 


100,0 


(6) 


Program I-fention Only 


75.8 


14.1 


10.2 


100 cO 


(128) 


Total 










(276) 
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each Infonrv.ition item ajrciinst each ijnagG .Item. ConGistontly , the saino 
pattern ifi prcsentdid . 1'her-o is no r\;;lalion::>rii.p >)alv;ocn iui-nge and 
inforii-uriL.ion. 

Discussion 

llie ]iiost i.ni]:>ortejrL. tiling v.'c; have had to say in thi.s brief clmpter 
is that by and lar>gc, persona], evaluations of voc^itional educal-ion enr^. 
made reg^irdloss of the 3.nfonnation level of tlic ind.i vidua].. It niay, at 
first seeiu astoni.shing tliat irost of an adult sample of the state of 
Florida vrauld assess a government prograjn sucli as VfAE on the basis of 
scanty and mostly Lncomplete information, but, as a mcitter of fact, this 
seems to be a characteristic of much of public opinion. This is a 
crucia]- fii^dnjig. If information is unrelated to perception, then efforts 
aim-ad at improving t?ic general image of vocational education, whidi is 
already positj^ve, will have little effect on changing the depth of 
content of an indi vidua], ' s knowledge of what vocational education is and 
what it can do for him. This leads one to suspect that the television 
ca-'fipaign now being undertaken by Vi'AE on behalf of the Success program 
may encoimter some difficulty in effecting both the airount of information 
held by the adult popa].atd.on of Florida and the general image of vocational 
education . 

We believe that the alnnst inescapable conclusion to be riiached 
hei-^ is that imge oriei'ited ir^dia work wil]. miss the boat, so to speak, 
temis of disseminating basic information about vocational education, 
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We have, already noted that t?ie iinat^/j of voc^ational education is irodcr- 
ately lavoral.'lc. Mohcthclc.c^, that :m^<2 is vagiie aiid lacldng ii) d-sptli. 
Adaitioir.illy, the kind of iiiforii^it.i.oii h-lc\ by our rc-i:opond^:nts was also 
very "soil" a;id diverse. Rasi.cviUy. tlieiT. W:^.s little, content of note 
in this information base. Again, we com3 back to the sane conclusion 
ix^aclied al)ove: that more attention to potcnt'ial clioiVL groups iray well 
be a better ireans of conveying hard inforaation to prospective students 
iji vocational pi-ograms than a mss media oi'ientedj image type ca^npo.':?!. 
Idcntifi-cation of these target groups may not be a particularly difficult 
task in rclative terms. Defining the information that should be conveyed 
and the manner in which it should be conveyed is another story. We 
suspect that traditional public relations techniques iiviy have a idjiimal' 
impact with some of the population groups which may :oll " VTAK's best 
targets as potential students. 

o 
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Befor-e proceeding V7it]~i the con.cj.iisions which can be drav.Ti from 
tliese data 5 a single caveat .is in order* SrJiiply put" 5 we must enphayize 
that a cursory reading of those conclusi-ons isi in no way intended to sup- 
plant an understanding of the ei^/tire repor^t. Social reseai'd-i dcals^ v/ith 
probabilities rather than precise facts. 'Ihus, it must be clearly under- 
stood tliat tliese conclusions represent do]rdjiaj"it tendancies and not 
straight forv;ard functional relationships. Ihe extent to which this is 
true^ igain, '^^n only b ''^y-' ■ " '^ed * ;h a .ful_ e:<E:dTici: on of "L:: 
fi/id. i^s wit., .n the center vithin .;hicfj ^Cz^ btQ'. pres^mtec:;. 

Chapter I pi-xEisented an overview of ail questions contained in the 
study". F:r'om this overview^ some preliminary findings emerged which were 
given credence throughout the report. They v;ere. 

(1) The overall invage of vocational education 
was found to be quite positive i.n Florida. 

(2) Ijcvels of information about vocational 
education in Flori.da were found to be very 
low. 
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(3) A great deal, of rotio'jnce was foimd 
in regard to pivrticxpcTLxon in VTAE 
p:ix:){^rajn:r> 5 notably <?Tiorjg older citiy/jns 
and ?iQUs;ev7ivci£S. It vms ^jugn^es tcd that 
these rx;prT2S(Ln*it poteritixil clientolG 
groups which are not being reacJvad by 
current public information efforts. 

Chapter^ II examned the questioji of whetlier any differ'ences 
Gxi.stcd bet"V7een the five adnLir>;L strati ve dis'tricts of VTAE in Florida. 
It foiuid that 5 

(4) Few significant differ\inces c:>:isted 
betv;een the difitricts. V/here dif fer\3r. jes 
did exist they tended to be srnall^ and 
in a substantive sense j meaningless. 

Chapter III provided a detailed analysis of perceptions about VTAE 
here in Florid-^^. Several interesting findings emerged from this chapter. 

(5) Wlien asked to define v/hat the term 
vocational education biought to mind, 
individuals of higher social ' status 
tended to respond in concrete terms 
and say that it brought either specific 
skills J training or education to mind. 
Lower status indi.viduals , hov/ever^ tended 

ERJC to say that vocational, education V7as 
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"something good*', VJe sucrgested that 
this poc-::i.tive response may have been 
ci gencira] |X}sitive rmc Lion to cducat''ion 
rather ihicm a tiiiG c^valuali'^-n of VTAE 
based on ine^mingfu]. :mf orniation , 

(6) Lovjcr st"atus ijidividuals were found to 
a greater extent zhan higher status 
ijidividualsj to su^>pcjrt tlie contention 
that "High schools ^md junior colleges 
sliould put iTore ejtipliasis on vocational 
and teciiiiical educciiion than on pre^parf::- 
tion for a university*" 

(7) Mdiny people agreed that "tost people don't 
have the time to enroll in vocational edu- 
cation program-" Ihis tendency was more 
pronounced among lower status groups than 
higher status groups. 

(8) Many respondents agreed that "Most people 
don^t have the money to enroll in vocational 
education prograjns," This tendency was 
clearly more pronounced among groups of 
lower socicil status. 

Chapter IV excimined levels of infoj."mation about vocational educa- 
ERJCi in Florida. Tv-'o clear findings emerged. 



.:/'l/ioc) 

(9) I./-2vely of F.peci.fic in.foi'iiiati.on about 
vocational educatioi-i in 'Florida are 
dismal.ly low. 

(10) Leve].B of inf-^iinntic^n a're even lower 5 
by a f,i2,:iificcijvL- rnat'gin, aioig the: 3 
of lov.-"!' social status. 

rina].ly, Chaoter V jyivc-^d the relationship bclweer. levels of infor- 
mation about and iir.ages of VV/i:. Specif d.cally, the qu-srrcn was raised 
•as to v/hether those with higii- levels of infonraticn vjculci have more 
positr.-o iwes of VF:.:. It ■.•.^3 fc"ind that» 

(11) Levels of informati.on v;ere totally unrelate-d, 
in any systematiG v/ay, to ijrages of VTAE. 

Recomniandat ions 

Although the data pr'esented in this report: 'do not point to any 
• specific iiteQicxis of enploying vai'dous ruedia to reach the public, the 
following linuted recamiendati.ons are made for furtrier study and jjnple- 
mentation under contirolled testing. 

We argue that the priirary consideration for effective public 
information yroopains is that of identifying "potential cliente].e groups" 
or, in other wonls, "relevant publics." It is specifically these groups 
to which infoniation must be directed. Several identifiable gixjups have 
O^nerged from this study. Ihey are, 
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1. Those vdi'h .lev; incomos 

2. Those with Icios tlidn high sdioo] cclucdtioi i 

3. Servj.cc aiid riFiiiual v,\ 'v:or'3 cmd^ to a i.erjsft.r; 
extent 5 ])lue collei>? \: rkcrs 

M • Noii-wl'iiL-rs 

6 . Senior citizoins 
T::iere ; .1] b--.^ of coiir.'se , ot ?r groups ■ v;nic/i ,Tay be idcnti"iicil.)le 
siT::;i • college drapouts or* veterans ^ for exdJiplCj that were not con- 
siderc^d in this £^tudy. Tne primary point to ronr^niberj however ^ is that 
each of the potential clientele groups identi.fied not only jiiay rx^quire 
exTtrcme sensitivity to the content of infonration directed to them^ but 
also to tne niediiim through v/hich it is channe].ed. For example j consider 
the case of the eleiaentary or secondary school dropout who iiviJces less 
than $3^000 per year. Cleai-^ly^ here is an individual V7ho could greatly 
benefit from participation in some kind of VTAE programs. It is also 
clear that this kijid of individual is rrore apt than others to be out of 
touch with the mainstream of American life, Ilis lifestyle, attitudes 
and levels of awai^eness are systernatically differcnt froja those of dif- 
fering social stditus. Thus, the medium tlirough v/hich infoniiation is 
chaniieled to him jpay also have to be systematically different than for 
those of a different social status. It may be, to carry the example 
further, that our hypothetical man must be reached on the strcet corner' 
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ratiior than tfirougli 'television or pririLGd lacdia. Horaverj the infor- 
mtm '.■;hich is ciiiccted to hija must be oir'cctly rclevaiit to the life 
e>:pGriciice witli whicli he is lamliar. 

Tnis sa'i:c c:-:a':iple, of course, exfends dlrv^ctly to eadi of the 
groups wliich we have rationed. Ihe point is, that once pot'ential 
clientele groups ai'e identified, i.i;iy ii;..: be rcaclieci within the context 
of the social enviOTnent in whicli they live, 
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Tlffi m?lL DESIGN 



1. The Sajiiplc Disign 

Ihe Kfunpl.e vjas a rcprcsvintativc cixDss-sGctlon of adults Cages 18 
and over) fix::n liouscho.ldrj huviiig a listing iii a curr>2nt tclcpl-ione 
directory. Lach resideriiial teleplion^ in each of the five districts had 
an c;qual pi-obaljility of selecl:ion. In order that we could obtain at 
least 100 intervieu's in each distTict, Disti'-icts I, II and III wer-e 
saiipled at t;-/icc the rate of Districts IV and V. 

■ A multi-stage design was used. In the i.nj.tial stage, a systeiratic 
sample of telephone pages was selected in eadi of the five districts. 
The telep}ione pages in each dislTict vjere listed for selection in an 
order whicli automatically stratified Lhe tov\'ns, cities, etc., both by 
percentage urban population al^d by percentage non-white. A sa-tple of 
printing spaces vjas then selected from the sample pages. Telephone 
numbers having the first line of their listing contaiiied iji the selected 
printing space cane into the sample. In the final stage of sampling, a 
respondent v/as- selected randomly from among adults in the household with 
an objective procedure developed by Leslie Kish. 

Probability sampling was strict].y employed throughout the selection 
procedure. At each stage of selection, each samp3.iiig unit had a knoim 
probability of selection. Specifically, the probability of selecting a 
currently list'ed telephone number was equal to the probability of selecting 
the i page times the probability of selecting the j printing line. 
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2. Characteristics of IiK:o:ro].etc. Iirl'crviaws 

In or>der that at ]c.ast 10 0 intervi.^wS would be caiipl-itsd in Gadi 
district, W3 ovcr3c-i;ip] cd eadi di.stT'ict by approxirriitely fifty pei-ccnt. 
In all over 1200 telephciic nu;:Ti>ari; vei^ se].ected for contact. Of th-r^c, 
630 ijiterviews v.'c:.-e complete and usalile. To crcate on unbiased sarr.ple 
of the entire state, District IV and V v;Gr^ weighed by a factor of 2, 
giving a weighted N'of 898. The non-coniDletion rates and tlie reasons 
for non-ccmpletion are sliown in the tables below. 



DISTRICT 1 

^or^nccr^^^ ' Percentage of ToLal Interviews 

Non-resident y g 

Business Telephone -^l.S 

Phone Out of Service 7^g 

Rings but no Aiiswer (over five calls) 5,7 

Unable to Contact Correct Respondent 3.6 

Refused g 

Other ' ' , c 

Total Non-conpletion Rate 46.3 
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l^ISTRiECT 11 



Mon-rosideiTL 



5.5 



BIU5.-IJ less Telcp'no! \e * ^ 

Phone Out of Service 7.3 

Rings but no Psisi-isr (over five cal].s) 4.7 

\Jnd)le to to-itact Coract Respondent 9.0 

Refused 12.4 

•Other ■ •'"^ 

Total Non-completion Rate ^*3.6 

DISTRICT III 

Reason Incor^plete " Percentgoc of Total Interviews 

Non-re s ident 2 . 5 

Busi.ness Telcphon ^'^^ 

Phone Out of Service 15 

Ri.ngs but no Answer Cover five calls) 3.6 

UnaJjle to Contact Corr"ot Respondent 7.2 

Refused . 14,1 

Other . ■ ^'-^ 

Total Non-completion Rate 53,4 
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]jISTRICT IV 

Reason TncojapIctG Perccntcigv^. of Total 3"]ri:crviev7s 

Non-rcesidcnt 6 . 9 

Pusi.H'^isr. Telephone ■ 3,8 

Phone Out Ox Service 5,7 

Rings but no Ansv/er (over five calls) ' 10.5 

Unable to Contact Correct Resoondent 9.2 

Rcfur.cd 20.3 

ather 2 . 8 

Total Non-comp3.etion Rate 59. M 



DISTRICT V 



Re ason Inco mplete Percen t age of Total I nter views 

Non-ri^ s ident 10.6 

Business Telephone _ 2.0 . 

Phone Out of Service • 9.8 

Rings but no Mswer 7.3 

Unable to Contact Correct Respondent 10.3 

Refused 20.2 

Other U.O 

Total Non-completion Rate ' 6if.2 
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2. Have you or any othar K^:^\h■:: of ;,, j.aird.ly ever 
taken part i.n an occi'.palioM't .ir; progr'ain? 

0 " Don't }aio\-/ ( ) To quGGLi.c^n 3 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) Go to qiie.fition 3 

2a. V/hat kind of trdining v/as that? (Get specific prograitf. 
if possible.) 



01 - Junior' College; pmgra:n 

02 - WAV. pixDgrajn otlicr than Juni.or College 

03 - On the job trai-iiing, apprenticeship, etc., don't 

ki"ia>7 field 

04 - Tr-ainiiig in a specific field 

05 - Training of some other ki.nd 
05 - Mo response, r^efused, etc. 
07 - Not applicable 

3.' Generally sneaJcing, what comes to your mind when you t]\i.n]c of 
vocational education? (F-^be for specifics here) 



01 - Specific trades or skills 

02 - ll^aining in general; education hi genera]. 

03 - State and ].ocal government traiiaing programs 

04 - Federal training progranis . 

05 - Govcrnu^nt training prograirs— don ' t knov; whether 

Federal or State. or Local 

06 - Specific vocational schoo].s 

07 ~ General positive reaction 

08 - General negative reaction 

09 - Takes place of college 

10 - High school pi-ograjns 

11 - General reference to v;ork 

12 - Private scliool or training including on the job 

training 

13 - Other 

14 - Nothing, no response, don't know, etc. 
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M. }Iave you f.icx-jn o"; ^'t-ising aboul vcx'ationul education 

hei'e i.n Florida? 

0 " 1)oitL-' }aiov7 ( ) Go to questi.on 5 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) Go-to auestioji 5 
Ua. V/hcre did you see or hear tliis adverti.sing? 

0 toii't know ( ) • ' 

1 - TelevifDi.on C ) 

2 - Radio ( ) 

3 - Ncws^xaper ( ) 

4 - Billboara ( ) 

5 - Other 



6 - Not applicable 

7 - Combination of media 

4b. Do you recall ciny tiling that was stressed in this adverfising? 

01 - Recalled specific trade as being stressed 

02 Recalled specific vocational education sdiool as 
beiiig stressed 

03 General mention of school as being stressed 

04 - Recalled tliat training or education v/as stressed, 

dropouts or others 

05 - Recalled that government programs were stressed 

06 - Recalled that carreer or personal advancement were 

stressed 

07 Other _ 

08 - No, n0thing5.no response, etc. 

09 Not applicat^le 

5. Have you ever heard of a group or organization called Success? 

0 - Don't remember ( ) To question 5 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) Skip to question 6 
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5a, V.^GPG did you licar ahout it? 

0 - Vonl^ }zna.-] ( ) 

1 - Television ( ) 

2 - Radio ( ) 

3 - Nowf>}Mper ( ' ) 

4 - Biilboard ( ) 

5 - Other- 



5b. Do you recall what this group does? 



6, Are there any opportuiiiti.es for vocational education in the area 
where you live? 

0 - Don't knew C ) To question 7 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 -. No ( ) To question 7 

6a, Can you tell me what some of thcjn are? 



01 - Mention of one tiraining ccjiter 

02 - Mention of tvo traini.ng centers 

03 - Mention of three training centers 

04 - Mention of four or more training centers 

97 - Mention of programs — don't know where 

98 - No response, don't know, refused, etc. 

7, How about Florida in general, would you say that there are very 
many opportunities for vocationa]. education here? 

0 - Don't know ( ) To question 8 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) Go to question 8 




7a, Can you tell ivn vital: some of tlie;ri ai-c? 



01 - Mention of onci traininji cc^nter 

02 - Mention of Iwo trainijig centers 

03 - Mentioii of tiiree trcdning centers 

O'l - I-kintion of four or iwore tra:.:iing centers 

97 - Mention of prograirts— don' t taicw v;herc 

98 - No response, don't kna-Zj refused, etc. 

8. Have you ever pei-sonally considered entering some kind of 
voca-l:ioniil program? 

0 - Don't know—No answer ( ) To question 9 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) 

8a. Could you tell me why you have considered a vocational education 
program? 

01 - To acquire or djnprove ski].].s 

02 - General imprwejr.ent of self 

03 - General improvement of job or pay opportunities 
0'+ - Just ^interes ted, no particular reason 

05 - Finish schoo]. or get more education 

06 - Other 

07 - Not applicable (No to 8) 

8b. Could you tell ir.e why you have not consi.dered a vocational, educatic 
prograin? 

01 - Never thought about it 

02 - Lack of time or money 

03 - Have a job or skill already 
OM - In college or went' to college 

05 - Generally felt no desire or need 

06 - Housevjife ^ ' • • 
07' - Knows of no opportunities in the area 

08 - Feels is too o].d 

09 - Other 

10 - Not applicable 

O 99 - No response (Not included in tal)Ular report) 
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0. V/oulci yC)U Gay that: voccition-il education programs En?e for young 
people! only J adult's only, or for bol'li? 

0 - Dc^n't ki-.ov; ( ) - 

1 - young only ( ) 

2 - AdulL-s only ( ) 

3 - Both.C ) 

10. Can people in vocatioiial education pr-ogTc-irns go to col.lega? 

0 - Don't knovj ( ) 

1 - Yes C ) 

2 - No ( ) 

].].. >Iave you ever heard of any vocational youth organizations for I'ligh 
school students for example? 

0 - Don't know ( ) To question 12 

1 - Yes ( ) 

2 - No ( ) 

11a. Wliich ones? 



01 - Named one organizcitioii correctly 

02 - Named two organizations correctly 

03 - Named three or more or'gcuiizations correctly 

97 - No correct response 

98 - No response 



NOW I iiAVij so;-:;; s^ivvjii^rNTS 'jtiat pwy-u: 30A'\catv?c^ vake aiioui' vocational 
EDuc^rior-j, i»D i:m: you to tell, m v/i]nTii:R you agi^e or ]^];sagi^-e wmi 



17. l-iig]i cc}>ol-^].s and jiiT)5or col.1 ;;cc-; should put' i);cro ejiipha^-.is on job 
IrainJn^^; technical education 'Uian on prcpar'at'ion for a 
imiversily. 

0 - No ajiswer ( ) 
1. Agree ( ) 

2 - Undecided or don't knov? ( ) 

3 - Disagree ( ) 

13. Most people don't have the tiinr:; to enroll in vocationc:]. education 
progra::.3. 

0 ~ No answer ( ) 

1 - Agree ( ) 

2 - Undecided or don't Iqiovi C ) 

3 - Disagipce ( ) 

IM, Most people (fcn't have the money to em\)ll in vocational education 
prograras . 

0 - No ariGv;er ( ) 

1 - Agroe C ) 

2 - Undecided or don't y^'\ov7 ( ) 

3 - Disagree 

15. Vocational education can be just as u.^cful to me or my ohiildren as 
a cojQege degree. 

0 - No answer C ) 

1 - Agree C ) 

2 - Undecided or don't feiow ( ) 

3 - Disagree ( ) 

16. Having vocational training does not really improve chances for job 
success. 

0 - No answer C ^ 

1 - Agrc e C ) 

2 ~ Undecided or divn't 'krjo::^ ( ) 

3 - Disagree ( ) 



3.i. yc'catiojial educcVd.on he]ps pccplo get jobs with better pay. 

0 - No ai-LSv;cr ( ) - ' 

1 - Ai^rxN- ( ) 

2 - Undeoided or don't toov; ( ) 

3 ~ Disagree ( ) 

18- /'Jter prjoplc .get to be middl.e aged, enrolling in some vocational 
or job trolmvig program is sijriply out of ihe question. 

0 - No ansv;er ( ) 

1 - AgrxHo ( ) 

? ~ Undecided or don^t kna-; ( ) 
3 - Disagree 

19. }le have been as]^d_ng you questi.ons about job training progra^'is. 
Some peopl.c call these Vocational Education j sane call the:a 
Oocup£itional Educations and some call the^n Career Education. 
Vflid.ch Viould you pre^-fer to call thein? 

0 - No response ( ) 

1 ~ Vocati.onal Education ( ) 

2 - Occupational Educcit'ion ( ) 

3 Carreer Education ( ) 
^ Don't know ( ) 

A:.,, FINALLY 5 I HAVE TO QiECK A FD/J' ITEMS THAT HELP US CLASSIFY VARIOUS 
Q^mjPS OF PEOPLE. 



2.0- Is there a TV set in your house? 

0 - No response ( ) 

1 Yes ( ) 

2 ^ No ( ) 

21, Your sex is . . . 

0 ^ Refused ( ) 

1 - Male ( ) 

2 ~ Female ( ) 

22* And your cige , . * 

(Write in) 

^ 00 - Refused ( ) 
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23. Your race? 

0 - KcfuGcd ( ) 

1 - White ( ) 

2 - Black ( ) 

3 - Ottier ( ) • 

2'l. [Jha'c is the last gvpAa of schcx:! you coiapleted? 

(VHte in)_ 
00 - Refust^'D 

25, And your ocerapation? 

(Write in) 

00 - Refused ( ) 

26. And final3.y is your family incane • 

0 - Refused 

1 ~ l£iss than $3,000 ( ) 

2 - Between $3,000 and $5,000 ( ) 

3 - Beivreen $6,000 and $10,000 ( ) 
i| - Between $10,000 ar^ $15,000 ( ) 
5 - Over $15,000 ( ) 



